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SIR SAMUEL BAKER IN NORTHERN AFRICA.* 


HE perils and excitements of African 
travel are no less enticing to the ad- 
venturous spirit than those which mark ex- 
ploration in the frozen north. The list of 
daring adventurers who have sought to pluck 
out the heart of the African mystery in the 
interests of science and humanity, forms a 
roll of honor which has few or no equals 
in any direction of persona] struggle and in- 
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tellectual effort. The last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been prolific in successful expedi- 
tions which have involved an amount of 
courage, patience, and fortitude, not easy to 
over-estimate. Most of the exploring-parties 





* “Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to 
Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave- 
Trade, organized by Ismail, Khédive of Egypt.” 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, M. A., F.B.5., 
F.R.G.S., ete. London: Macmillan & Co. 








FIRST PAPER. 


into the centre of Africa, fitted out simply 
for geographical discovery, have been organ- 
ized on a moderate scale, whether by private 
or governmental enterprise. The latest Afri- 
can book has a special interest, not merely 
from the fact that it records the results of the 
largest and most completely equipped expedi- 
tion ever sent forth, but in the practical issue 
which governed its aims, namely, the suppres- 





powerful tribes of the interior, and kept them 
in a continual chaos of strife and bloodshed. 
This nefarious traffic once suppressed, it be- 
came possible to establish something like a 
strong government through a vast extent of 
fruitful country, which could then be safely 
annexed to Egypt. It is doubtful whether 
the Egyptian ruler would have ever made 
such an attempt out of a mere sense of hu- 
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CROCODILE MOBBED IN THE SUDD. 


sion of the slave-trade. The Khédive of Egypt, 
undoubtedly the most ambitious and enlight- 
ened of the Oriental rulers, has within the 
last ten years been made to realize the vast 
importance of the rich country stretching 
from the southern limits of hiz dominion 
proper to the shores of those great inland 
seas, the Albert and Victoria N’yanzas. To 
do this it was necessary to suppress the slave- 
trade, which had thoroughly corrupted the 





manity, though ranking high among wise and 
thoughtful monarchs, 

Without, however, speculating too deeply 
upon the motives that prompted the expedi- 
tion, which is likely to prove so valuable to civ- 
ilization, we may assume that the arguments of 
Sir Samuel W. Baker, one of the most brilliant 
and successful of African explorers, had much 
to do with the inception of the enterprise which 
he so ably and effectively conducted. Its re- 
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sults have been to reduce the slave traffic from 
the most potent political influence among the 
barbaric tribes of Northern Equatorial Afri- 
ca to the status of a furtive crime, which 
can be controlled by a military police, and 
to annex to Egypt a magnificent country 
sweeping from the western bounds of Abys- 
sinia to Lake Albert N’yanza in a southwest- 
erly direction, a territory covering nearly two 
million square miles. Sir Samuel Baker, in 
the preface of his book, speaks with enthusi- 
asm of the capabilities of this wide and ex- 
tensive area for the production of sugar, cof- 
fee, cotton, rice, spices, and all kinds of tropi- 
cal produce, and the ease with which an ample 
water communication could be kept open with 
the Lower Nile for the building up of a new 
and extensive commerce. “ But, without any 





formed companies of brigands in the pay of 
various merchants of Khartoum. The largest 
trader had twenty-five hundred Arabs in his 
pay, employed as pirates or brigands in Cen- 
tral Africa. These men were organized after 
a rude military fashion, and armed with mus- 
kets ; they were divided into companies, and 
were officered in many cases by soldiers who 
had deserted from their regiments in Egypt 
or the Soudan. 

“It is supposed that about fifteen thou- 
sand of the khédive’s subjects who should 
have been industriously working and paying 
their taxes in Egypt, were engaged in the so- 
called ivory-trade and slave-hunting of the 
White Nile. 

“ Each trader occupied a special district, 
where, by a division of his forces in a chain 











overland by Darfur and Kordofan. The re- 
sults of this emigration were the withdrawal of 
tribes from the infested region, or their alli- 
ance with the oppressor to oppress others— 
in a word, horrible confusion, distrust on all 
sides, treachery, devastation, and ruin. 

The firman of the khédive which appoint- 
ed Sir Samuel Baker to the command of a 
great expedition for the suppression of these 
evils, specified its objects to be the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade and the introduction 
of a system of regular commerce ; opening to 
navigation the great lakes of the interior; 
establishing a chain of military posts and 
commercial depots at the interval of three 
days’ march throughout Central Africa, with 
Gondokoro, on the Upper White Nile, as the 
base of operations. To this end the leader 
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HAULING STEAMER THROUGH THE CANALS IN THE MIDST OF THE VEGETABLE OBSTRUCTIONS. 


civilized form of government,” he goes on to 
say, “ the slave-trade prospered to the detri- 
ment of all improvement. Rich and well- 
populated countries were rendered desolate ; 
the women and children were carried into 
captivity ; villages were burnt and crops were 
destroyed or pillaged; the population was 
driven out; a terrestrial paradise was con- 
verted into an infernal region ; the natives 
who were originally friendly were rendered 
hostile to all strangers, and the general re- 
sult of the slave-trade could only be expressed 
in one word—‘ ruin.’ 

“The slave hunters and traders who had 
caused this desolation were for the most part 
Arabs, subjects of the Ecyptian Government. 

“These people had deserted their agri- 
cultural occupations in the Soudan, and had 





of stations, each of which represented about 
three hundred men, he could exercise a right 
of possession over a certain amount of as- 
sumed territory.” 

In this manner enormous tracts of country 
were occupied by armed bands from Khar- 
toum, who, making alliances with some of the 
tribes, ravaged others without mercy, carry- 
ing off women and children, and destroying 
vast herds of cattle. To convey an idea of 
the scale of these slave - hunts, it may be 
stated that one trader, named Agad, assumed 
the right over ninety thousand square miles. 
Here his brigands could massacre, burn, pil- 
lage, and capture, without limit. The esti- 
mate of our author is that at least fifty thou- 
sand slaves were annually taken in Central Af- 





was invested with absolute power of life and 
death over those under his command, and 
over all the peoples of the great Nile Basin. 
The story we are about to narrate will show 
how judiciously this vast responsibility was 
exercised. 

To effect the desired ends it was neces- 
sary to convey steel steamers from England, 
and launch them on the Albert Lake. The 
following vessels were therefore built: A 
paddle-steamer of two hundred and fifty-one 
tons, thirty-two horse-power ; a twin screw, 
high-pressure steamer, one hundred and eight 
tons; another of thirty-eight tons ; and two 
steel life-boats, each thirty feet long. These, 
as well as several steam saw-mills, were to be 
transported in sections by camels several 


rica and sent to market via the White Nile, or | hundred miles across the Nubian Desert, and 
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by boat and camel from Alexandria to Gon- 
dokoro, a distance of three thousand miles. 
The English personnel of the expedition con- 
sisted of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker; Lieu- 
tenant Julian Baker, R. N.; Mr. Edwin Hig- 
ginbothan, civil-engineer ; Mr. Wood, secre- 
tary; Dr. Joseph Gedge, physician ; Mr. Mar- 
copolo, storekeeper and interpreter ; Mr. Jar- 
vis, shipwright, with engineers, mechanics, etc. 
About nine thousand pounds sterling were 
spent in the purchase of the innumerable items 
requisite for successful trade and negotiation 
with the negroes, including a large supply of 
all kinds of tools. The military organization 
consisted of a force of sixteen hundred and 
forty-five men, comprising two regiments 
of infantry, two companies of irregular cav- 
alry, and two batteries of light artillery. The 
black or Soudani regiment included many of- 
ficers and men who had seen service under 
Bazaine in Mexico, while the Egyptian regi- 
ment turned out to be mostly made up of con- 
victed felons sent from Egypt to Soudan. 
Sir Samuel Baker, with a carte-blanche from 
the khédive, equipped and provided for the 
expedition with the most lavishy care, direct- 
ed by a wide experience acquired ii many 
years of African exploration. 

We will pass over the innumerable diffi- 
culties and delays which Baker Pasha under- 
went at the hands of the Egyptian authorities, 
slow-going and secretly hostile’to the objects 
of the expedition, in spitesof the ample~fir- 
man of the khédive. ‘Suffice it to say that, 
when he finally arrived at Khartoum, the 
point of ultimate departure on the Nile, he 
found that the division of desert transporta- 
tion, under the command of Mr. Higginbo- 
tham, had not yet arrived, and that the fleet 
of vessels ordered six months before from 
tae Governor-General of Soudan was not in 
readiness. By severe pressure, the Egyptian 
authorities were obliged to forsake the policy 
of procrastination, which was intended to de- 
feat the purpose of the expedition, and, on the 


8th of February, 1870, the flotilla necessary ' 


to transport ‘e troops and material was 
ready. The wise leader weeded his force 
of its most worthless members, and got un- 
der way with two steamers, thirty-one sail- 
ing-vessels, and a military force of eight hun- 
dred men, ‘the other troops being left to fol- 
low with Mr. Higginbotham when he should 
arrive. Though seven precious months had 
been lost through the indolence and delay of 
the Egyptian authorities, Sir Samuel Baker 
would not forsake the hope of accomplishing 
something that season. 

In one hundred and four hours’ steaming 
the flotilla reached Fashada, the government 
station in the Shillook country. Ali Bey, the 
Koordish governor, a remarkably hand 





“The Bahr Giraffe was to be our new 
passage instead of the original White Nile. 
That river, which had become so curiously 
obstructed by masses of vegetation that had 
formed a solid dam, already described by me 
in‘The Albert N’yanza,’ had been entirely 
neglected by the Egyptian authorities. In 
consequence of this neglect, extraordinary 
change had taken place. The immense number 
of floating islands which are constantly pass- 
ing down the stream of the White Nile had no 
exit, thus they were sucked under the origi- 
nal obstruction by the force of the stream, 
which passed through some mysterious chan- 
nel, until the subterranean passage became 
choked with a wondrous accumulation of 
vegetable matter. The entire river became a 
marsh, beneath which, by the great pressure 
of water, the stream oozed through innumer- 
able small channels. In fact, the White Nile 
had disappeared, A vessel arriving from 
Khartoum in her passage to Gondokoro would 
find, after passing through a broad river of 
clear water, that her bow would suddenly 
strike against a bank of solid,.compressed 
vegetation—this was the natural dam that 
had been formed to an unknown extent ; the 
river ceased to exist. 





The incessant strain alike on the physique 
of the men and the courage of the leader it 
is not easy to realize. Some conception, how- 
evef, may be had from the illustration which 
pictures one out of many successive experi- 
ences. How much terrible and exhaustive 
toil is covered by such a simple entry in Sir 
Samuel’s diary as this !— 

“ All the vessels have passed. At 6 P.M. 
we succeeded, after much labor, in getting the 
last of the steamers through. This accom- 
plished, and having the stream in our favor, 
we passed along in a compact line for about 
a mile and a half—the ditch that we had 
opened being clear and in good order.” 

The record of two months is little but a 
monotonous repetition of such scenes. The 
physical labor imposed on the forces would 
have tried the tempered metal of an army 
of heroes. Wading, diving, swimming, hew- 
ing with swords and bill-hooks in a morass 
swarming with ferocious crocodiles and poi- 
sonous snakes, with a burning sun pouring 
down on them, and the air alive with hungry 
mosquitoes, it is no wonder that the poor 
fellows at times were a little blue. The Sou- 
dani regiment showed far more courage and 
endurance than the brown-skinned soldiers 


“Tt may readily be imagined that a dense from Egypt. Not unseldom some poor wretch 


spongy mass which completely closed. the 
river would act as a filter :.thus, as the water 
charged,with muddy particles arrived at the 
dam where the stream was suddenly checked, 
it would deposit all impurities as it oozed, and 
percolated slowly through the tangled but 
compressed mass of vegetation. This deposit 
quickly created mud-banks and shoals which 
effectually blocked the original bed of the 
river. The reedy vegetation of the country 
immediately took root upon these favorable 
conditions, and the rapid effect in a tropical 
climate may be imagined. That which had 
been the river-bed was converted into a solid 
marsh.” 

Fer a hundred miles the swift, open cur- 
rent of the Bahr Giraffe offered no difficulties 
but such as were easily overcome. But the 
river-bed was rapidly becoming shallow, and 
suddenly the indomitable Sir Samuel found 
his advance checked by another horrible 
vegetable raft, such as had choked up the 
White Nile itself. Day after day we have the 
same discouraging and dreary narrative. A 
few extracts from his diary will be more elo- 
quent than any description : 


“ To-morrow we shall have to cut a pas- | 


sage through the high grass, beneath which 
there is deep water. . . . This grass re- 
sembles sugar-canes, growing from twenty to 
thirty feet in length, with roots forming a 
massive tangle. . . . I attempted to seek 
a e ahead, but it is quite impossible 





but treacherous old man, assured Baker 
Pasha that he was vigorous in suppressing 
the slave-traffic—a statement marked with an 
interrogation-point in the Englishman’s diary. 

On arriving at the confluence of the 
Bahr Giraffe, seven hundred and twenty 
miles from Khartoum, the expedition had to 
confront one of the most tremendous prob- 
lems of the Upper-Nile navigation. Let us 
paint, in Sir Samuel Baker’s own words, the 
exigencies which compelled him to turn from 
the main river into one of its branches : 
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for any boat to penetrate the dense vegeta- 
tion. . . . We are in a deplorable condi- 
tion—the whole fleet in a cul-de-sac ; the river 
has disappeared; an unknown distance of 
marsh lies before us, and there is no possi- 
bility of moving without cutting a channel. 


would have half his body lopped off by the 
mighty jaws of a hungry saurian. So passed 
the dreary days. 

Sir Samuel Baker had long since acquired 
the equanimity of a philosopher, but he re- 
marks that he was frequently obliged to brace 
up his spirits by that splendid tonic for the 
sportsman—a hunting-excursion. He was 
astonished to find how the barometer. went 
up when he bagged an antelope or two, or 
maybap an elephant or hippopotamus. 

Among many striking incidents which di- 
versified the toilsome experience of these dis- 
heartening weeks, that recorded in a passage 
of Baker. Pasha’s.diary very well exemplifies 
the peculiar dangers to which the men were 
exposed in their labors. He writes: “ Yes- 
terday as the men were digging out the 
steamers, which had become jammed by the 
floating rafts, they felt something struggling 
beneath their fect. They immediately scram- 
bled away in time to avoid the large head of 
a crocodile that broke its way through the 
tangled mass in which it had been jammed 
and held prisoner by the rafts. The black 
soldiers, armed with swords and bill-hooks, 
immediately attacked the crocodile, who, al- 
though freed from imprisonment, had not ex- 
actly fallen into the hands of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society. He was quickly dispatched, 
and that evening his flesh gladdened the 
cooking-pots of the Soudani regiment.” 

At last it became evident, even to the ob- 
stinate resolution of the leader, that it was 
impossible to force a way through. He must 
turn back, and wait for the next season’s 
flood. Reluctantly, the order was given, and 
the flotilla reversed its course. Retrogres- 
sion proved almost as Gifficult as advance, as 


. . « I much fear the men will be laid up | many of the canals, which had been cut, were 


with fever if kept at such work. To-day a 
force of seven hundred men only cut about a 
mile and a half. . . . The fabulous Styx 
must be a sweet, rippling brook compared to 
this horrible creation,” 





again choked up with the drifting masses of 
vegetation. It took nearly three weeks of 
slow but steady progress to bring them again 
to Fashada, on the White Nile. While moored 
at this station, Sir Samuel Baker detected the 
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koordi, as the governor was called, attempt- 
ing to smuggle down the Nile a cargo of 
slaves. He released one hundred and fifty- 
five of the poor unfortunates from their bond- 
age. At this point he was delighted with the 


ment of the slave-tratfic. The Mohammedan 
had also organized razzias against the Shil- 
look villages, and not only driven off vast 
herds of cattle, but many human chattels. 
One of the pasha’s first acts was to right this 











arrival of Mr. Higginbotham and his party 
of engineers and mechanics with their price- 
less freight of steel steamers packed in sec- 
tions. A station was formed for the season, 
and named Tewfikeeyah, after the eldest son 
of the khédive. 

The labor of fifteen hundred men, con- 
trolled by stern discipline, and guided by the 
skilled energy of their chief, soon transformed 
the African wild into a cheerful and well- 
ordered settlement. We can fancy how the 
heart of Baker Pasha was gladdened day after 
day as the precincts which he had wrested 
from virgin Nature assumed the appearance 
of civilization. The quarters of the men 
were arranged in military order, while he 
himself occupied his diahbeeah, or boat, 
moored against the high bank. A magnificent 
grove of mimosas stretched from his door- 
way some distance over a hard, white, sandy 
floor, and here, in the cool shade, he held 
his divan, whence he dispensed justice, and 
played the part of an old feudal baron, or of 
a modern Oriental monarch. He righted 
wrong with an inflexible hand. Among other 
acts of justice was one which also proved an 
admirable stroke of policy. Old Quat Kare, 
the king of the Shillooks, had been dethroned, 
and an impostor set in his stead by the knav- 
ish koordi, Governor of Fashada, who did 
all things with a single eye to the encourage- 








HIPPOPOTAMUS KILLS THE BLIND SHEIK. 


iniquity. After he had heard the stories of 
both Quat Kare and his enemy, he restored 
the former to his normal power, and com- 
pelled the koordi to restore the cattle as far 
as possible, as well as to release all the pris- 
oners held in bondage. Several vessels laden 
with slaves which attempted to steal by were 
placed in quarantine, the living freight re- 
stored to freedom, and the commanders se- 
verely punished with lashes. In order to in- 
duce a fegling of greater contentment among 
his men, Baker Pasha encouraged marriages. 
Many of the female prisoners released proved 
to be comely young women when they were 
once thoroughly scrubbed. We will let our 
politic chief tell the story in his own words : 

“If any of the women wished to marry, 
there were many fine young men in the regi- 
ments who would make capital husbands. I 
gave each person a paper of freedom, signed 
by myself. This was contained in a hollow 
reed, and suspended round their necks. 
Their names, approximate age, sex, and coun- 
try, were registered in a book corresponding 
with the numbers on their papers. These 
arrangements occupied the whole morning. 
In the afternoon I again inspected them. 
Having asked the officer whether any of the 
negresses would wish to be married, he re- 
plied that all the women wished to marry, 
and that they had already selected their hus- 





bands. This was wholesale matrimony, that 
required a church as large as Westminster 
Abbey, and a whole company of clergy. For- 
tunately, matters are briefly arranged in Af- 
rica. I saw the loving couples standing 





hand-in-hand. Some of the girls were pretty, 
and my black troops had shown good taste 
in their selection. Unfortunately, however, 
for the Egyptian regiment, the black ladies 
had a strong antipathy to brown men, and 
these suitors were all refused. This wass 
very awkward affair. The ladies, having re- 
ceived their freedom, at once asserted ‘ wom- 
an’s rights.’ ” 

The Shillooks were made firm friends by 
the equitable treatment they received, and 
not only furnished large quantities of cattle 
for food, but gave invaluable service in labor, 
for which they were paid in the calicoes, 
trinkets, etc., so seductive to the African 
heart. One of Baker’s earliest efforts was to 
plant extensive gardens for vegetables, and 
fields for maize. The men were regularly 
told off for work, though part of the day was 
given for their own little private gardens. 

Three magazines of galvanized iron were 
erected in which to protect the incredible 
quantity of stores brought with the expedi- 
tion from the insatiable ravages of the white 
ants and Nile rats, against whom every thing 
but iron was useless. The English ship- 
wrights and sawyers were set to work build- 
ing and repairing the boats. Iron workshops 
were erected for the use of the carpenters, 
machinists, etc., and the buzz of steam-saws, 
lathes, drilling-machines, the roar of the 
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blacksmith’s bellows, and the clash of the 
anvil, made sweet music for the English ears 
of Baker Pasha all day long. Every moment 
of the summer months was utilized in refit- 
ting the expedition for another start, when 
the Nile floods should again come. 

The morale of the men was, on the whole, 
good, with the exception of the Egyptian 
regiment, that had been recruited from felons 
and convicts. Both offices» and privates of 
this element of the expedition were incor- 
rigible, and gave Baker much trouble. His 
own private body-guard, known as “ The 
Forty Thieves,” had been selected, originally, 
on account of their strength and size, and, as 
our author frankly confesses, had deserved 
their sobriquet. Careful discipline and a ju- 
dicious appeal to the personal pride of the 
little corps had, however, gradually changed 
them, till they became a body of gallant and de- 
voted soldiers, splendid marksmen, and brave 
aslions. Praises of this company and their 
gallant chief, Colonel Abd-el-Kader, con- 
stantly recur through Sir Samuel Baker’s di- 
ary of the expedition. The example of this 
corps d’élite was of great value to the other 
soldiers, and to be elected to fill a vacancy 
was like receiving the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 


It is not to be supposed that so mighty a ; 





of the lion, elephant, and ostrich, and often- 
times there was a fine chance to bag a bull- 
hippopotamus in the river not far from camp. 
Sir Samuel dilates with peculiar gusto on the 
beautiful destructiveness of a rifle explosive 
shell of his own invention, against which no 
skull of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, or other 
polysilabic monster, was for a moment proof. 
While on his futile expedition up the Bahr 
Giraffe, he for the first time tested his favor- 
ite missile. He says of a shot at a hippo- 
potamus, that “the bullet traversed the skull 
and exploded in the brain, apparently carry- 
ing away the massive bone that formed the 
back of the skull.” These huge monsters of 
the marsh, however, sometimes reversed the 
relative position, and instead of the game 
became the hunters. More than once the 
boats of the flotilla were charged by some 
pugnacious bull, who was seized with a ca- 
price to run amuck, While at Tewfikeeyah, 
a tragical incident of this sort occurred, 
which Sir Samuel Baker describes: “ There 
was an old blind sheik, who frequently visit- 
ed us from the other side, and this poor old 
fellow came to an untimely end when return- 
ing one day with his son from marketing at 
Tewfikeeyah. I was walking on the quay, 
when I heard a great commotion, and I saw a 
splashing in the river, the surface of which 


Nimrod as he who many years before had | was covered with the broken fragments of a 





his mouth, together with the poor old blind 
sheik, who could not avoid the danger, 
crunched the frail boat to pieces, and so 
crushed and lacerated the old man that, al- 
though he was rescued by his comrades, he 
died during the night.” 

During the summer our author also ex- 
plored the upper regions of the old White 
Nile and its principal affluents. He found 
the same remarkable vegetable obstructions 
which had blocked up the Bahr Giraffe, a 
series of lakes and swamps covered with a 
dense, spongy carpet, matted several feet 
thick. The entire White Nile was thus 
dammed up, and he concluded that before free 
commercial communication could ever be 
well opened, a special expedition must be 
sent out to clear the beautiful river, which, 
once freed, with a little annual care, would 
keep itself open by the enormous pressure 
of its waters. 

As the time for the second departure 
drew nigh, Baker Pasha steamed down to 
Khartoum to make some final preparations. 
While here, he learned, what he had before 
suspected, that all the minor officials of the 
Soudan had bent all their powers of intrigue 
to thwart the purposes of the expedition: 
The great elave-trader, Agad, had obtained a 
contract so cunningly worded, and yet so 
sweeping in its concessions, from Ojiaffer 





ATTACK ON THE BOATS BY AN HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


disputed the precedence with Jules Gérard 
and Gordon Cumming, neglected the oppor- 
tunities open to him. The active work-a- 
day life of Tewfikeeyah was diversified with 
Many excursions into the interior in search 


| 





native canoe. There were many canoes on 
the river, several of which immediately went 
to the assistance of two men who were strug- 
gling in the water. A hippopotamus had 
wantonly charged the canoe, and seizing it in 


Pasba, the Governor-General of Soudan, a 
weak and easy-going viceroy, as to place the 
practical control of the interior entirely in 
his hands. The firman of the khédive, of 
course, set aside every other source of au- 
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thority ; but Sir Samuel Baker, while firm in 
his purpose, felt it important to avoid as far 
as possible the inconveniences arising from 
the conflict of authorities. His course must 
therefore be guided by extreme tact. There 
were only left two years to accomplish his 
great work, The contract with the khédive 
specified four years; one had been lost at 
the outset, and another wasted in the Bahr 
Giraffe expedition. 

With the Ist of December came the 
high-water mark of the great Nile flood. 
But the joy of the leader at another start 
was dampened by the death of Dr. Gedge, who 
had been sent down to Khartoum fatally de- 
bilitated by the climate. There was no time, 
however, to indulge in mourning. The neat 
station where they had found a summer home 
was dismantled, and successive divisions of 
the fleet were dispatched between the 1st and 
the 11th, Sir Samuel Baker bringing up the 
rear with twenty-six vessels, the total of all 
sizes amounting to fifty-nine. More com- 
plete appliances then before had been pro- 
vided for cutting through the sudd, or vege- 
table rafts, in the way of huge bill-hooks, but 
Sir Samuel Baker hoped that an early start 
would find the morasses of the Bahr Giraffe, 
which led by a circuitous course again into 
the White Nile, less impassable. 

There were many things which the leader 
had to contend against. The natural indo- 
lence of the Egyptian troops had become 
heightened, by the memory of the previous 
year’s toil and danger, into a sullen dis- 
gust, which only fell short of mutiny through 
fear of their stern and daring leader. The 
ofticers of the regiment, including the colo- 
nel, Raouf Bey, hated the expedition alike 


through the severity of the duty and their 


sympathy with the slave-traffic. Baker 
Pasha’s two efficient aides-de-camp, Lieuten- 
ant Baker and Mr. Higginbotham, were both 
ill, and unable to do their full share of duty. 
He had also discovered, by the thorough 
overhauling of the summer, how totten and un- 
trusty the bulk of the vessels were, to which he 
was obliged to trust thirty thousand pounds’ 
worth of property. We cannot stop to re- 
cord all the disasters which justified the 
leader’s prevision, but which were trium- 
phantly overcome. 

Week after week he repeated the arduous 
and discouraging experience of the previous 
year. His own diary is full of expressions 
of profound discouragement, but the men of 
the fleet are not permitted to see one symp- 
tom of gloom. About three hundred yards a 
day is the greatest distance ordinarily made 
by the incessant toil of nearly seventeen hun- 
dred men. But still the record shows no 
thought of turning back on the part of the 
leader. He informed his discontented Egyp- 
tians, officially through Raotf Bey, that no 
boats should retreat, but, should the river run 
dry, they should remain till the next wet sea- 
son, an edict which frightened them into bet- 
ter spirits and industry. Oftentimes it be- 
came necessary to discharge the enormous 
quantities of machinery, iron sections of 
steamers, supplies, etc., from the fifty-eight 
vessels, make a road on the sun-baked sur- 
face of the river, set up the wagons, and 
transport the material, till the lightened ves- 


sels could be drawn through the canals cut 
for them into deeper water, and reloaded. 

At last, on March 9th, Sir Samuel Baker 
thought he discovered the White Nile in the 
distance. As usual, he had been exploring in 
advance of the fleet in a light diahbeeah, ac- 
companied by his faithful Corporal Monsoor 
and fourteen picked men of “The Forty.” 
He emerged into open water after several 
hours of toil through the high grass, and 
raised the spritsail. Five miles’ sailing over 
the lake, which constantly widened, brought 
them to a river flowing into the long-sought 
channel, and only a mile and a quarter more 
into the majestic current of the great White 
Nile. The rush of joy almost unmanned the 
indomitable Englishman, for now his path 
was to be unimpeded and direct. 

The good news flew through the fleet, and 
put new life into the soldiers and sailors. Yet 
even at the threshold of success there was an 
almost impassable difficulty to be surmounted. 
The next morning found the fleet hard and 
fast aground. The water had run out, and 
left all the steamers so hopelessly deserted 
that they seemed likely to be useful only as 
Nileometers. 

The quick decision of the leader recog- 
nized but one thing to be done. The river 
must be dammed in the rear, and an artificial 
lock created. The men set to work with 
frantic energy. Great quantities of fir-timber 
in the shape of beams and rafters had been 
brought with the expedition. These were 
prepared as piles by Mr. Higginbotham and 
his assistants, and soon a skeleton bridge 
crossed the river. A vast number of fasci 
made of stiff reeds and elay were prepared ; 
— days of energetic work completed a 
ewater-tight dam; and, witltin six hours of its 
Minish, the fléet was merrily afloat. That 
night they were anchored no longer in mud- 
banks that griped the vessels’ sides like steel, 
but in the rippling waters of the lake, which 
poured by a direct conduit into the open Nile. 

Sir Samuel Baker during the day had shot 
two bippopotami, and several strips of the 
meat had been hung on the side of his diah- 
beeah to dry. To this he attributes the fierce 
attack of a huge bull just as the inmates of 











his*\vessel “were preparing for sleep.’ The 
hoarse, wild snorting of the furious hippo 
gave warning of his charge. Sir Samuel roared 
for his rifle, but, before the affrighted ser- 
vants could obey, the great beast had crushed 
two small tender-boats into splinters, seem- 
ing to be animated with a blind rage like that 
of a bull-dog. His movements were so swift, 
as he plunged in a cloud of foam and wave, 
as to make the Englishman’s aim uncertain 
in the waning light of the moon. Again and 
again he buried explosive shells in the huge 
creature’s carcass, but always missed the 
small, fatal spot under the eye. At last, ap- 
parently badly wounded, the hippo retired 
into the grass, about thirty yards away, snort- 
ing and blowing. Baker Pasha, with the 
hunter’s instinct, did not retire to bed with- 
out fixing a small paper-sight on the muzzle 
of the rifle. He did not sleep before the 
“river- horse” trumpeted another savage 
charge, and its open jaws yawned almost over 
the gunwale before a ball laid him rolling. 





Hippo was heard after a time staggering in 





the grass, to which he had swum, and again 
he emerged to view, as if preparing for re- 
newed attack. It took two more shots to 
put an end to the indomitable beast. 

The next day the whole fleet debouched 
into the broad, free Nile. The wind blew 
strong and fresh from the north, and the ves. 
sels sailed along merrily over the dancing 
waters, a heavenly sight, after the far from 
sweet morasses and slimy vegetable-dams of 
the Bahr Giraffe. With the fresh breezes and 
easy work, both the courage and health of 
all on the flotilla swiftly improved; and a 
month’s cheerful voyage up the beautiful 
river, which brought them to their destina- 
tion, found the morale of the force in a better 
condition than even at Tewfikeeyah, where 
nearly a hundred had died. 

Gondokoro, the point of departure for the 
trading-caravans of Central Africa, was to 
be Sir Samuel Baker’s base of operations, 
What he had already done was only the pre- 
lude of his real labor. He found the country 
of the Bari tribes sadly changed. The pretty 
native villages in the interior were all de- 
populated, and the low, marshy islands in the 
river were alone inhabited. This was the re- 
sult of the slave-trade, which had fomented 
intrigue and war between neighboring tribes. 


Gondokoro had formerly been an Austrian ' 


mission -station, and the good priests had 
planted great groves of orange and lemon 
trees. But the brutal savages had, for the 
most part, cut these down, although such 
grateful aids to comfort in an equatorial cli- 
mate. The Baris, both of Gondokoro and the 
neighboring tribe of Belinian, were among the 
most sullen and imbruted tribes of the Nile 
Basin. Baker Pasha sent for the chief, Allo- 
ron, and notified him that the country was 
about tobe annexed to the dominion of the 
khédive. The sullen savage, who was the 
vakeel, or agent, of Abou Saood, che active 
member of the great slave-trading firm of 
Agad & Co., had hired large numbers of his 
tribe to the slave-dealers, who were at that 
time engaged on distant expeditions. He 
had been forewarned of the arrival of the 
Baker forces, and expected them long before. 
In answer to Sir Samuel Baker, he insolently 
advised him to return to Khartoum, and ut- 
terly refused to come to the main-land to live. 
The cunning negro, however, was willing to 
take ‘advantage of the offer of the English 
chief to protest his cattle from the onslaught 
of the Belinian tribe, if driven to pasture in 
the sweet, fresh meadows that sloped down 
to the Nile-banks. In spite, however, of such 
a favor, he utterly refused to sell a single 
beeve for the use of Baker Pasha’s forces, 
who were hungering for fresh beef. The 
Baris, who are scattered all through this re- 
gion, without cohesion, each little chiefdom 
under the command of its own sheik, are @ 
pastoral people, with vast herds of cattle and 
sheep, of which they are very tenacious. 
Most of the men are described by our author 
as tall and powerful in frame, as a race eX- 
ceedingly warlike, and quite skillful in the 
use of the lance and arrow. 

Instantly on arrival, Sir Samuel Baker 
had, commenced to organize a camp on 4 
still more extensive plan than he had pur- 
sued the summer before. A large area of 
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ground was planted both in gardens and 
maize-fields, and the whole station placed 
under strict discipline. The leader himself 
fixed the headquarters in his diahbeeah, his 
faithful “ Forty” forming a cordon of tents 
close by. There was plenty of food, but all 
eraved fresh meat so much that its absence 
was nearly unendurable. The policy of the 
eunring Alloron, acting probably under the 
order of his ruffianly master, who had not 
yet arrived, Abou Saood, was to starve out 
the invaders, Baker Pasha determined to 
bring affairs to a crisis. Alloron and the 
Sheik of Belinian were invited to be present 
at the formal ceremony of annexation, on 
May 26, 1871. 

A flag - staff, forty feet high, had been 
erected, and there were twelve hundred 
troops on the ground, including ten rifled 
cannon. As the soldiers in their white uni- 
forms, and with glittering bayonets, and offi- 
eers showily dressed, formed on three sides 
of a square, the artillery constituting the 
fourth, they made a very imposing parade. 
The official proclamation was formally read, 
the Ottoman flag run up by the halyards, the 
officers saluted with their swords, the troops 
presented arms, and the batteries fired a 
royal salvo. This ended the ceremony, which 
was followed by a banquet, of which the 
negro sheiks partook. Alloron was then in- 
formed of the ultimatum. He must either 
sell cattle, or else they could not be allowed 
to pasture on the main-land. Neither of the 
alternatives was regarded, and forthwith large 
nerds of beeves were confiscated. 

This was the beginning of hostilities. The 
camp was soon after annoyed with attacks 
from ambush, though for more than a month 
they were insignificant. The Belinian tribe, 
though formerly at feud with the Baris of 
Gondokoro, who, in conjunction with Abou 
Saood and his ruffians; had made a razzia on 
them and slain their former sheik, again fra- 
ternized with Alloron’s people to combat this 
new enemy, who came to subject them in the 
interests of good government, and the stamp- 
ing out of the slave iniquity. One night, the 
¢camp of Baker Pasha was stampeded on the 
Egyptian quarter, where the sentries were 
drowsy and indolent, the lines forced, and a 
large number of cattle driven off to Belinian. 
Here was the chance to strike a formidable 
blow. With quick and decisive energy the 
English chief organized an expedition, con- 
sisting of a part of the Soudani regiment, the 
“Forty,” a small troop of horse, and two 
rifled pieces. A swift night-march was made, 
and the Belinian raiders had hardly gotten 
home before they were stormed in their stock- 
aded fort at the foot of their mountain fast- 
ness. They were severely punished after a 
short but brisk engagement, and the cattle 
they had lifted again driven back. A few 
days after this, the ruffianly Abou Saood, the 
instigator of all the mischief, arrived with 
eight vessels. He bore himself with serpent- 
like servility to the representative of the 
khédive, but was ordered to quarter his 
men on the opposite side of the river. Abou 
Saood continued his sly intrigues with the 
negro tribes, and actually carried on several 
¢attle razzias under the very eyes of the indig- 
nant pasha, He was ordered officially to with- 








The two gentlemen say that they are hap- 
py to make each otber’s acquaintance, and 
shake hands with a semblance of cordiality 
which, slight as it is—and it would scarcely 
deceive a child of five years old—does them 
both credit. Who has not seen men shake 
hands sometimes when they would infinitely 
rather have fought, and been amused by the 
restrained pugnacity of manner and appear- 
ance, the grim, business-like spirit in which 
the ceremony is performed? Sybil has a 
keen sense of humor, and she is amused now, 
even while she feels vexed. Could any thing 
possibly be more mal @ propos than such a 
meeting? This is the question which she . 
asks herself, and answers decidedly in the 
negative. 

“Since papa is so uneasy,” she says, with 
a strong suspicion of irony in her voice, “ we 
had better go on as quickly as possible. See 
how ‘the lights are beginning to gleam down 
at the Springs !—No, thanks, Mr. Langdon, I 
don’t believe I need any assistance. — Jack, 
how did you leave them all at home ?” 

While Jack answers this question in de- 
tail, Langdon walks on in front—the path be- 
ing narrow—feeling more chafed and irritated 
than is at all reasonable. He catches frag- 
ments of the conversation behind—the famil- 
iar allusions—the constantly recurring names 
of Frank and Meta and Alice—the inquiries 
about horses and dogs and neighbors—and 
he realizes for the first time, with painfully 
startling distinctness, how much of the asso- 
ciation of the past, of her childhood and her 
home, are embodied fer Sybil in the man 
with whom she talks. 

After a time the evening grows darker and 
the path rougher. 

“Sybil, you had better take my arm,” says 
Jack; but Sybil declines. Having refused 
Langdon’s assistance, she feels an obligation 
to do so, and stumbles along by herself in 
extreme discomfort. This is the first disa- 
greeable consequence of éwo lovers ; and in- 
stinct warns her that it will not be the last. 

Luckily, she does not break her neck or 
dislocate her ankle, and, having lightened the 
way by a few constrained attempts at general 
conversation, they at last find themselves at 
the foot of the mountain. 

They cross the railroad and enter the 
grounds of the Springs—Sybil momently more 
oppressed by a sense of guilt. She feels like 
a culprit about to be led before Mrs. Grundy 
for sentence. As they pass the hotel, and she 
sees the parlor already full of bright beings 
in low-necked and long-trained dresses, she 
turns to Langdon : 

“T hope they have all Jeft the cottage,” 
she says. ‘“ Do not you?” 

This hope is destined to disappointment. 
On the cottage-piazza Mrs. Grundy has erected 
her tribunal, composed of Mrs. Langdon, Mr. 
Courtenay, and Miss Armytage. When the 
two culprits, escorted by Jack—who, in the 
dim light, might pass for a grenadier or a 
policeman— ascend the steps, this tribunal 
receives them in austere silence. 

“ Well,” says Sybil, with an attempt to 
speak lightly, “ you see we have got back at 
last!” 

“T see that Mr. Palmer has brought you 
back,” answers Mrs. Langdon. “I don’t sup- 
pose it would have occurred to either of you 
that it was proper or advisable to come back 
if he had not gone after you.” 

“Oh, indeed it would!” cries the prisoner 
at the bar, eagerly. ‘‘ We were just starting 
down the mountain when Jack met us—were 
we not, Jack?” ; 

“T am very sorry that the delay was my 
fault,” Langdon says. “I persuaded Miss 
Courtenay, instead of coming back for dinner, 
to go to a farm-house and get an Arcadian 
lunch of bread-and-milk.—We forgot to think 
that you might be uneasy about her,” he 
adds, turning to Mr. Courtenay. 


tract expired; and the cattle he had seized 
were confiscated. Yet, at the same time that 
Abou Saood was in open disgrace, Raouf 
Bey, the colonel of the Egyptians, and several 
of his officers, kept up their intimacy with 
the slave-trader and his people. 

Thus the camp assumed the practical 
status of a place in siege. The sentries 
were nightly harassed by arrow-shots from | 
the bush, and feints of attack frequently 
made, There seemed a probability that a 
grand combined assault was being organized. 
In addition to this, many of the troops of 
the Baker camp were suffering from ulcerated 
legs, the results of wounds from the sharp, 
poisoned grass in the morasses of the Bahr 
Giraffe. Greatly did the men murmur, for 
all these evils were borne to accomplish a 
scheme the object of which they detested. 


draw his men from the country when his con- | 
| 
| 
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A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TRIBUNAL OF MRS, GRUNDY. 


Ir is Jack—Jack in flesh and blood, and 
not an avenging wraith or ghost, as Sybil at 
first apprehends—Jack, with a great expres- 
sion of anxiety on his handsome, honest face, 
which gives way to relief when he hears the 
well-known voice that is as music to his ears. 
In another moment, the hand which Sybil 
withdraws from Langdon’s arm is in his 
grasp —a strenuous grasp, likely to be re- 
membered for some time after it has actually 
ceased—and he is disconnectedly saying how 
glad, how very glad, he is to see her again. 

She returns the assurance with as much 
coherence and sincerity as could, perhaps, be 
expected. Then she inquires, not unnatu- 
rally, when he reached the Springs, and how 
he came to be in such a place at such an 
hour. 

“T reached the Springs at two o’clock to- 
day,” he answers, “‘and I have been watching 
and waiting for you ever since. At last, as 
night was plainly coming on, and there was 
still no sign of vou, I could not restrain my 
uneasiness any longer, and your father agreed 
with me that I ought to come in search of 
you.” 
“Papa’s uneasiness has suddenly devel- 
oped,” says Sybil. “I am sure that if you 
had not been there to suggest anxiety to him, 
he would not have cared whether I ever came 
back at all or not. It is a great comfort to 
have a philosophical father. He does not 
worry one. But he ought to have had more 
regard for your safety, Jack, than to allow 
you to come out among these mountains all 
alone—you might easily have got lost.” 

Jack laughs at this. Anxiety, jealousy, 
every thing is forgotten in the pleasure of 
hearing Sybil’s gay petulance again. 

“T should like any one to lose me/” he 
says, with the confidence of one well versed 
in woodcraft. “But you must surely have 
been lost yourself to have staid so long.” 

“ No,” answers Sybil, frankly, “ I have not 
been lost. Mr. Langdon knows too much 
about the mountains for that. By-the-way, 
let me introduce you both. — Mr. Langdon, 
this is my old friend, Mr. Palmer.” 














* Enrenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
Arptetoy & Co., in the Office of the Librarian d Cugne, at 
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“TT have not been exactly uneasy,” that | he has to sit on the starlit piazza for some 
gentleman quietly responds, and there is an | time and wait for Miss Courtenay. He has 


edge of sarcasm in his voice which Sybil 
knows well—‘“I only thought that, in defer- 
ence to custom and prejudice, it might be well 
if she returned.” 

“ No doubt,” puts in Miss Armytage, with 
her faint, supercilious laugh, “there was 
something Arcadian besides bread-and-milk, 
which made you forget the lapse of time.” 

This is too much for Sybil to bear. 

“Yes, there was something Arcadian,” 
she retorts. “‘ There were fresh air and quiet- 
ness, and—and no ill-natured people! You 
all seem to think that we have done some- 
thing dreadful,” she goes on, addressing the 
company ; “‘ but 1 am sure I see no harm in 
it, and it was a mere accident that made us 
late.” 

“We did not expect you to see any harm 
in it, my dear,” says the old lady—who, pro- 
voked as she is, cannot help liking the girl’s 
spirit—“ young people seldom see any harm 
in transgressing the rules of propriety, but 
old ones know that it is safest to keep within 
them.—Mr. Courtenay, shall we go to supper 
now ?—Gerald, I suppose you have your toilet 
yet to make?” 

So the tribunal gathers its virtuous robes 
about it and departs—Miss Armytage sweep- 
ing silently and majestically past Langdon, 
who still stands on the steps. As we know 
well, she has not the faintest sentiment of 
Jove for him, but she is none the less deeply 
incensed that he—whom the world in general 
conceives to be her particular property — 
should “ flirt” to sugh a degree as this with 
another woman. 

“Are they not hateful?” says Sybil, can- 
didly, watching the trio disappear in the twi- 
light. I don’t think I ever knew people more 
disagreeable !—Jack, my dear boy, this has 
been a poor welcome for you! Pray don’t 
think that such interesting amusements go 
on all the time.” 

“Oh, it does not matter about me!” an- 
swers Jack, cheerfully; “but I am sorry you 
should have got into hot water, Sybil.” 

“T think it is rather more cold than hot,” 
says Sybil.—‘“ Don’t you feel a chilly sensa- 
tion, Mr. Langdon ?” 

“I feel that I have been very seriously to 
blame,” replies Langdon, gravely, “and that 
I must beg you to forgive me. If I had not 
detained you, this unpleasantness would not 
have occurred.” 

“Nonsense!” cries she, with quick de- 
fiance. “Who cares for unpleasantness? 
But I care for my toilet, and I must really 
go and make it,—Aw revoir, Jack, until I 
see you at the ball!” 

She waves her hand, and disappears with- 
in the Venetian doors before Jack can say a 
word—and he has many words ready on the 
end of his tongue. Langdon feels a slight 
sentiment of compassion for him, as he stands 
gazing blankly after her, and says: 

“Don’t you think we had better go over 
and get supper before we change our dress?” 

“I thought of waiting here until Sybil 
was ready,” he answers, simply. 

The other laughs—a man can laugh when 
he is irritated, jealous, and thoroughly out of 
sorts. 

“Miss Courtenay will probably send for 
her supper,” he says, “and she certainly will 
not be ready for an hour at least. Then she 
has an engagement to go to the ball with Mr. 
Mainwaring.” 

This last item of information crushes 
Jack. Without further demur he descends 
the steps, and walks across the lawn to the 
hotel. And this is what he has come for! 
To find Sybil so engrossed with other men 
that it is scarcely practicable to «>'sin a 
word with her! 


When, in the course of the i hour, 


Mr. Mainwaring comes over to the cottage, 





heard—everybody who knows her, and a great 
many who do not, have heard—of her day’s 
escapade, and he is not surprised, therefore. 
He naturally expected to wait, and communes 
with himself—it is to be hoped profitably— 
while doing so. 

When she comes out she says: “I am 
sorry to have kept you waiting; but you 
know, perhaps, that Mr. Langdon and my- 
self have behaved very badly, and are in 
deep disgrace; so, exemplary punctuality is 
not to be expected from either of us.” 

“T have heard all about it,” he answers, 
with a laugh. ‘You deserve to be in dis- 
grace for the manner in which you have 
treated your friends, lovers, and countrymen. 
As for Langdon, he may count himself lucky 
if he is not challenged by half a dozen men 
to-night. Popular indignation was at fever- 
heat this afternoon, and there was talk of an 
exploring expedition to search for you, when 
we heard that a new arrival—some fiery and 
desperate Carolinian, who doubtless knows 
you very well—had set out for the purpose.” 

“Poor Jack! Iam afraid he would not 
recognize himself in the character for which 
he was cast,” says Sybil. “He thought I 
had probably been devoured by a bear, and 
came to gather up the fragments. I have 
known him all my life as well as it is pos- 
sible to know a person. But why did not 
Miss Armytage and yourself come on to the 
summit? You don’t know what nice butter- 
milk you missed!” 

“Miss Armytage has not your power of 
endurance. She cannot climb mountains all 
day, and then go to a ball at night. Are you 
not tired? I cannot imagine otherwise.” 

“Not in the least. Not any more than 
if I had walked around Lover’s Leap, nor 
half so much asif I had walked round it with 
some people.” 

“T am not ‘some people,’” responds 
Mainwaring, coolly, “so that cannot be meant 
for me.” 

When they enter the ballroom the first 
quadrille is over, and the band is playing a 
waltz. Jack, who has been looking for Sybil 
everywhere, catches his first glimpse of her, 
floating round to these delightful strains, on 
Mainwaring’s arm. As he looks, a fierce pang 
of jealousy shoots through the poor fellow’s 
heart. She is so lovely—even among the 
houris who surround her, a stranger might 
single her out for loveliness—and she seems, 
all of a sudden, elevated so far above him! 
Not in social rank—for Jack Palmer knows 
and feels himself a gentleman—but in that 
je ne sais quoi of social manner, that free- 
masonry of good society which rests in such 
subtile things as looks and tones. Then he 
sees, acknowledges, does not for one moment 
wish to deny, the beauty, ease, and grace of 
the man with whom she is dancing—a man 
who might stand for the fairy prince of 
whom she has often gayly talked, and who no 
doubt (so Jack thinks) is also amply endowed 
with the substantial gifts of fortune. It be- 
gins to dawn on him that perhaps he would 
have been wiser if he had remained in North 
Carolina. At least, there is no great degree 
of gratification to be derived from watching 
the slender proportions of Sybil’s figure, the 
graceful profile, the dark curls drooping on 
the polished shoulder, the tiny, white-gloved 
hand on Mainwaring’s arm—when all these 
charms are for other men, and not for Aim. 

Sybil, however, is not so much engrossed 
but that, with the quickness which distin- 
guishes feminine vision, she sees the tall fig- 
ure in a corner, the honest, wistful face watch- 
ing her, and reads all that Jack is thinking, 
as if his thoughts were legibly printed there- 
on. When the dance is over, she beckons 
him to ber, and, dismissing Mainwaring, takes 
his arm. 





“ My dear boy,” she says, with the caress- 
ing manner which always makes his heart 
leap, “ wny do you look so melancholy? Are 
you not aware that nobody ever looks melan- 
choly here? It is against all the rules and 
regulations of the place. If you wanted to 
indulge in that luxury, you should have staid 
at home. Don’t you know anybody? It is 
forlorn not to know anybody. I will intro- 
duce you to Mr. Mainwaring, and he will in. 
troduce you to every pretty woman in the 
room.” 

“Much obliged, I am sure,” says Jack, 
“ but I won’t trouble Mr.—what is his name ? 
I know you, and I have not the least desire 
to extend my acquaintance.” 

“But it will be frightfully dull for you,” 
she remonstrates, with fine disinterestedness, 
“Of course you know I can’t talk with you 
or dance with you all the time. By-the-by, 
are you going to ask me to dance the next 
set? If so, you had better do it before 
somebody else does. Let me tell you, sir, I 
never lack partners!” 

“T should think not, indeed!” says Jack, 
very truthfully. 

He dances the next set with her, and 
after that is cast adrift again; for Sybil, as 
she triumphantly asserts, has no lack of part- 
ners. Not for five minutes is she allowed to 
sit by her chaperon’s side without some 
man’s claiming her attention or her hand. 
She dances more with Mainwaring than any 
one else—so Jack notes, and Langdon also, 
The latter is not in the ballroom—has not 
been in the ballroom to-night—but in the in- 
tervals of smoking several cigars, he comes 
and glances through the window to catch a 
glimpse of the witching face he knows so 
well. What a fool he has been! That is 
the text of his meditations. To fancy that 
this girl, in the freshness of her beauty, the 
gayety of her youth, the insouciance of her 
coquetry, would turn away from all the bright 
prizes which are to be won by such gilts as 
these, to share the poverty, and struggles 
which are all he has to offer! Surely, when 
he dreamed such a thing, he was even a 
greater fool than when he poured out his 
youthful passion like water at Mary Peron 
neau’s feet! 

Meanwhile, little as he guesses it, Sybil is 
aware of his absence, and has sent more 
than one flashing glance around the room in 
search of him. The girl’s own heart is an 
enigma to her—indeed, are not men often 
unreasonable in expecting women to read 
those wayward and inscrutable riddles off- 
hand? But enigma though it be, it thrills 
when she remembers Langdon’s words and 
tones on the mountain that afternoon. Then 
—let us not disguise it !—there is a pleasant 
sense of triumph over those other two wom- 
en of whom he spoke; over the fair, patron- 
izing copy of Marie Antoinette, and the lus- 
trous-eyed, Spanish-looking beauty, whose 
gaze she meets now and then. After all, 
why should women not be allowed a pardon- 
able sense of triumph in such victories as: 
these? Remember how deeply implanted in 
human nature is that desire to excel, which 
we call ambition and emulation; then Te 
member, also, that in the many fields which 
man has for the exercise of this quality 
woman is allowed no place. In her own 
realm, therefore—in the great realm of hearts. 
—forgive her that she feels a conquerors 
pride, and shows sometimes a conqueror’s 
cruelty. 

When the omnibuses are rolling up from 
the train, Langdon throws away his cigar, 
remembering that his step-muther bade him 
come to the parlor for her at this time. She 
has not entered the ballroom to-night, but 
has been playing whist, which she finds more 
entertaining than chaperonage. The for- 
tunes of whist have gone against her, how- 
ever, and the natural amiability of her temper 
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is not improved when Langdon comes to her 
side. 

“T thought you had quite forgotten me,” 
she says to him, snappishly. “I suppose 
you have been dancing with Miss Courtenay ; 
and an old woman has no right to complain 
when she is neglected for a young, pretty 
flirt.” 

“T have not been in the ballroom to- 
night,” he quietly answers. ‘My dress will 
tell you that.” 

She glances at him, sees that he is not in 
evening dress, and mollifies a little. 

“Where is Isabel?” she asks, as she 
takes his arm, and they go out on the piazza. 
“Who is she flirting with, pray ? 
life I have never known such a place as this 
for flirtation—never! Old men are as great 
fools as young ones; and, if they had any 
encouragement, I’m not sure that the old 
women would not be as bad.” 

“T thought Isabel was too discreet to 
flirt,” says Gerald, carelessly. ‘“ Glancing 
into the room not long ago, I saw her dan- 
cing with that Dundreary English fellow, 
whose legs seem so unaccountably in his way 
when he tries to waltz. Beyond that, I know 
nothing about her.” 

‘*You should know something about her, 
then,” cries his step-mother, irritably. “ It 
is very far from respectful—to speak of noth- 
ing else—the manner in which you neglect 
her! If you had any regard for my wishes 
—but then, of course, you have none, so I 
need not speak of them.” ; 

If she expects a disclaimer, an assurance 
that he does regard her wishes, she is disap- 
pointed. Langdon feels that the time to as- 
sert his independence has come, and, as a 
first step toward doing so, he keeps silent. 
So they proceed—Mrs. Langdon hobbling on 
in angry dignity—around the piazza. They 
pass several ambushed couples, to whom Ger- 
ald pays no attention; but his step-mother’s 
eyes ure sharper than his, and she suddenly 
pauses, and points her stick full at one of 

em. 

“Aha!” she says. “There you are 
again, are you? Not content with a day on 
the mountain, you must try an evening on 
the piazza! You are going on at a fine rate, 
Miss Courtenay—a very fine rate! Pray, 
where do you mean to end?” 

“T don’t mean to end anywhere at all, 
Mrs. Langdon,” replies Sybil, indignantly, 
“and Ihave not been here more than five 
minutes. Mr. Mainwaring will tell you that 
I danced the last set with him.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt in the world 
of it,” says Mrs. Langdon, dryly; “and, since 
you don’t mean to end anywhere, I presume 
you'll continue your present amusement in- 
definitely. Good-night!” 

She hobbles on again, saying—in a suf- 
ficiently audible tone—as she goes : 

“Tt would be hard to find a creature more 
spoiled than that girl! I prophesied that 
her head would be turned ; but that it would 
be turned to half such an extent as this, I 
really did not imagine.”’ 

“T cannot see that she is particularly 
spoiled,” replies Gerald, coldly. He is vexed 
with Sybil himself—vexed that she should 
be flirting in a dark corner with Mainwaring, 
of all people; but he is just enough to re- 
member her youth, and he still feels that she 
is the woman among ali women to him. 

“I suppose not,” says his step-mother, 
sarcastically. ‘Having helped to bring 
about the result, it would be strange if you 
did not admire it. But it isa pity for the 
girl—a great pity! It will not help her to a 
good husband. Men, as a rule—at least men 
worth marrying—don’t like fast women for 
Wives!” 

_“T don’t think that it is possible to call 

8 Courtenay ‘fast,’ whatever that odious 


In all my | 








term may be taken to mean,” answers Ger- | 


ald, quickly. “She is fond of pleasure and 
admiration, but that is natural enough; and 
you have encouraged her in liking both. As 
for her conduct standing in the way of her 
finding a husband—I can’t answer for other 
men, but I know that I shall be very happy 
if she will marry me.” 

“Gerald!” says Mrs. Langdon, with a 
gasp. She absolutely drops his arm and 
pauses—they are now half-way across the 
lawn—leaning on her stick. “ Are you 
mad?” she asks, with a sharp edge to her 
voice, “ or are you—jesting?” * 

“T am neither mad nor jesting, but in se- 
rious earnest,” he answers, quietly. ‘‘ When 
we reach the cottage I will tell you all about 
it. This is not a good place for conversation.” 

She takes his arm again—takes it simply 
because she cannot dispense with it—and 
they proceed. When they reach the cottage 
and find themselves alone, the young man 
frankly and dispassionately explains his in- 
tentions. Mrs. Langdon sits opposite to him 
and listens silently, her keen brown eyes 
fastened on his face, and an expression of 
sardonic bitterness about her compressed 
lips. When he finishes—when he has an- 
nounced, as a fixed decision, that he cannot 
marry Miss Armytage; that he will, if pos- 
sible, marry Sybil Courtenay, and that he in- 
tends to adopt art as a profession—she speaks, 
in a harder, colder voice than he has ever 
heard from her lips before : 

“Tf you have finally and definitely made 
up your mind to this course, I shall waste no 
words on you, but bear the bitter disappoint- 
ment y>. have provided for me as well as I 
can. I shall not pretend to say that I for- 
give you, for I don’t! I shall not pretend to 
say that I wish you well, for I don’t! I 
only do say that, if you take this course, I 
shall wash my hands of you forever, and that 
I hope you will live to see your folly and re- 
pent it, as it deserves.” 

This is her wltimatum. She isa proud 
woman, and she will utter no entreaties or 
remonstrances ; but Gerald sees in every line 
of her face, and hears in every tone of her 
voice, the great bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment. Seeing this, hearing this, and remem- 
bering all that he owes to her—remembering 
her unwavering kindness to him, even when 
she was most fitful and capricious to others 
—a sense of remorse seizes him. People 
who do not readily feel kindness, cannot tell 
how it touches those who do—cannot tell 
how a generous nature is affected by obliga- 
tions which another would scarcely regard. 
But for Sybil, Gerald might yield again as 
he has yielded before—might sacrifice his 
life as he has already sacrificed the best years 
of his youth; but the thought of Sybil keeps 
him firm. He has little, very little hope of 
winning her; but he cannot resign that hope, 
little as it is; neither can he for a moment 
entertain the thought of marrying any other 
woman on the face of the earth. 
answers his step-mother, therefore, it is not 
to recant any thing which he has said. 

“T should be glad to hear you wish me 
well,” he says, gently, “ but I did not expect 
it. I know too well what you think of my 
resolution. I can, however, wish you well, 
and hope, with all my heart, that you may 
find, not a more grateful, but a more docile 
subject for your kindness, Don’t think that 
I expect any thing from you in any way or at 
any time, so do not misinterpret me when I 
say that I can never forget all that you have 
done for me, and that I shall think of you 
with affection as long as I live.” 

“T care nothing for affection without 
proof,” she says, harshly. ‘ Words unsup- 
ported by deeds, count for nothing. There! 
you may go. I have heard enough—more 
than enough, Heaven knows!” 

She waves her hand impatiently toward 
the door, and he—having no alternative— 


When he | 





passes out. In the piazza he pauses for a 
moment, then walks over to Mr. Courtenay's 
side of the cottage, and sits down. He feels 
that he must say a word to Sybil, and he 
knows that she will leave the ballroom soon. 
Indeed, already he can see the bright crowd 
issuing therefrom. Mainwaring will, of course, 
attend her; still it may be possible to say a 
word—and for that word he waits. 

It is only starlight, and there is a vine at 
one end of the piazza which shields him en- 
tirely as he sits by it. He does not light a 
cigar, because he knows that she will be 
there in a few minutes, so there is not even 
this sign of his presence when Sybil and 
Mainwaring at last approach. Despite the 
dim light, he recognizes them befcre they 
reach the cottage, and is impressed — not 
pleasantly—with the fact that it would scarce- 
ly be possible for two people to walk more 
slowly than they are doing. Walking, in 
fact, is a term scarcely applicable to their 
mode of progression—they are literally creep- 
ing, and a pair of tortoises would certainly 
beat them in a race. When they reach the 
steps, they pause, and Mainwaring speaks in 
a low and distinct, but remarkably earnest 
tone: 

“Now that you understand this, I hope 
that you will not do me so much injustice 
again. Theperson of whom you have spoken 
is nothing tome. You ought to have seen 
and felt that long ago. But we may let this 
pass. I have heard some news to-night 
which has affected me deeply, and I must 
speak to you to-morrow of something very 
important. Will you walk with me immedi- 
ately after breakfast? I promise not to take 
you up on a mountain and keep you there all 
day.” 

Sybil laughs. Langdon hears the low, 
soft cadence, and realizes—perhaps for the 
first time—that she does laugh for other men 
precisely as she laughs for him. 

“Yes,” she says, “I will walk with you 
after breakfast, though I cannot imagine 
what you can have to communicate of such 
importance. But you need not have pledged 
yourself with regard to the mountain. One 
day of gypsying, with its consequences, is 
enough for me.” 

“T have not forgiven Langdon yet for 
treating you so atrociously” (very tenderly). 
“ How tired you must be!” 

“A little” (smothering a yawn), “so I 
must beg you to say good-night. I shall be 
in the parlor to-morrow morning after break- 
fast.” 

“T will meet you there. Good-night.” 

Something suspiciously like the kissing 
of a hand takes place—it is to be feared that 
Miss Courtenay’s training in flirtation is pro- 
gressing rapidly—then Mr. Mainwaring walks 
away, and Sybil slowly ascends the steps, 
humming a few bars of the last waltz. She 
starts violently when she sees Langdon, who 
rises and advances a few steps to meet her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he says, in a con- 
strained voice. “I did not mean to over- 
hear Mr. Mainwaring’s tender farewell. I 
sat down here intending to wait until you 
came, and ask you to walk with me to-morrow 
morning—but, of course, I cannot interfere 
with his appointment. Perhaps, too, since 
one day of gypsying has been enough for 
you, it would be useless to ask you to spend 
even an hour in the same atrocious manner 
again?” 

“When I said that it had been enough, I 
did not mean that it iad been disagreeable,” 
Sybil answers. “TI was only alluding to—to 
the disagreeable things which have been said. 
I should be glad to walk with you if I was 
not already engaged to Mr. Mainwaring—but 
it seems you have heard what he said.” 

“Yes, I heard,” says Langdon, with a 
tinge of not unnatural though certainly un- 
reasonable bitterness in his tone. “I could 
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not venture to put my claim in competition 
with Ais, but 1 hope that, when you have 
listened to his important communication, you 
will kindly grant me a few minutes in which 
to speak to you.” 

“As many minutes as you please,” she 
replies, glancing up at him with a smile, the 
sweetness of which he feels rather than sees. 
Sybil scarcely understands the change which 
has come over her usually gentle and kindly 


| 


friend, but she does her best to propitiate | 


him, and succeeds in a measure. 


| 
“T shall see you as soon as possible, | 


then,” he says, quickly, “ and, meanwhile, let 
me beg you to think—think seriously—of 
what I said to you this afternoon. It is but 
a poor plea to speak of myself, of how much 
I love and wish for you, yet, if you realized 
it, Sybil—however, you must choose as your 
own heart dictates, only, for God’s sake, listen 
only to your heart. Don’t let yourself be 
swayed by any fear of giving pain, or by any 
tie of old association—” 

* Yes,” says Mr. Courtenay’s voice, speak- 
ing at a little distance with meditative slow- 
ness, ‘I am inclined to agree with you on 
that point. Iam not a Fourierist, but, if it 
were possible to reduce all governments to a 
certain form of simplicity—” 

“Dear me!” says Sybil, apprehensively, 
“there is papa !—Pray, Mr. Langdon, go! I 
don’t want Aim to say any thing disagree- 
able!” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Langdon goes, mournful- 
ly conscious that she is glad to be rid of him. 

“Good-night, and God bless you!” he 
says, wringing her hand. 

Then he walks away to the other end of 
the piazza, where Mr. Courtenay sees him, 
two minutes later, lighting a cigar, while 
Sybil darts into the cottage. 

Her room is at the rear. Entering it, she 
closes the door behind her, and feels safe. 
Her first act is to draw a deep breath of re- 


| which has become fashionable of late. 


lief, her next is to strike a match and light | 


her candles. Hardly has she done so, when 
lo! on the toilet-table before her eyes a note, 
addressed in Jack’s well-known handwriting. 
She glances round as if appealing against 
this persecution. 

“I thought I was done with them for to- 
night at any rate!” she says, with a heart- 
felt sigh. 

It is impossible not to open the note, how- 
ever. She does so after a minute, and finds 
that this is what it contains: 


“ Dearest Sypit: Iam so miserable that 
I cannot help writing a few lines to you.” 
(“Bless me!” thinks Sybil, “what a very 
singular reason for writing a few lines!”) “I 
have been watching you all evening surround- 
ed by other men, while I have not exchanged 
a dozen sentences with you.”’ (‘ Well, was 
that my fault? How abominably unreason- 
able some people are, to be sure!”) ‘I can- 
not help feeling this, since I love you so 
much, and have come so far to see you.” 
(“ Did I ask him tocome?”) “I don’t mean 
to reproach you; it is very natura] that eve- 
rybody should admire you” (a glance in the 
mirror here); “ but, if Jam to see you at all, 


it must be through your making an effort in | 


my behalf. Will you do this, dear? I don’t 
want to be unreasonable, but, if you will take 
a walk with me to-morrow morning” (“‘ Good 
Heavens, another one! At this rate, I ought 
to have three pairs of legs, at least!”), “I 
shall be very glad. I write this to-night, be- 
cause I want to be sure of being before any- 
body else in asking you.” (‘‘ Poorfellow! he 
does not half appreciate how much in de- 
mand I am!”) “To-morrow evening, per- 
haps, we may find something decent on which 
to ride. Dear Sybil, try to love me a little, 
and believe that nobody in the wide world 
loves you better than 


“ Your devoted Jack.” 





| 
| 
| 


Sybil drops this eloquent epistle on the 
toilet-table, and stares at it for several min- 
utes with her chin in her hand. Then she 
takes it and holds it in the flame of the can- 
dle, summing up the result of her day’s expe- 
rience in this wise: 


“T cannot imagine what any girl wants 
| passes across the sun, and Sybil looks appre- 


| hensively upward. 


with lovers!” 
a 


CHAPTER XII. 


“| BRING’YOU THREE LOVERS—I BID YOU 
CHOOSE ONE.” 


Ix what manner Miss Courtenay pacifies 
and disposes of Jack her historian declines to 
say; but it is certain that he is to be seen, 
the next morning, slowly promenading round 
and round the parlor with a willowy young 
lady, who leans heavily on his arm, and locks 
up with that intense expression of the eyes 
Not 
having a sufficient stock in hand of good looks 


| amuses herself wondering where Langdon is 


this morning, and why he has not been near 
her. Thus united in sympathy, they saunter 
along until] they find the seat on which they 
made acquaintance “that first day.” Lucki- 


| ly it is unoccupied, and they establish them- 


selves thereon. As they do so, a light cloud 


“Don’t you think there is some danger of 
a shower?” she asks. 
“Not the least,” answers Mainwaring, as 


| positively as if he had absolute and undis- 





puted control of the weather. ‘‘ Never mind 
about the shower, Sybil, but look at me with 
those lovely eyes of yours, for I want to speak 
to you very seriously.” 

“T have no objection to looking at you as 
long as you please, Mr. Mainwaring,” replies 
Sybil, turning the lovely eyes in question rath- 
er haughtily on him; “but I should very 
much prefer you to call me ‘ Miss Courtenay.’ 
Only my most intimate friends address me as 


| “Sybil.” 


for a beauty, she has set up for an enchantress, | 


and has achieved a moderate success in that 
line; but Jack is preoccupied, and her glances 
are wasted on him. He answers her at ran- 
dom, for he has never ‘had any of that useful 
society training which enables a man to 
smile and jest while his heart may be aching 
—and it cannot be denied that Jack’s heart 
is aching very much just now, as he thinks 
of Sybil walking across the shadow-dappled 
lawn with Mainwaring. 

Sybil, meanwhile, is saying to that gentle- 
man, “‘ You cannot imagine how deeply I am 
in disgrace with everybody! Papa is frigid 
as the north-pole, Mrs. Langdon is cross as 
two sticks, Miss Armytage ignores me so 
completely that I almost feel as if I did not 
exist, Jack is injured, and Mr. Langdon is 
—invisible!” 

Her companion laughs. ‘“‘ What a graphic 
picture of the temper of your party!” he 
says. “It is lucky that you can escape from 
them for a time. But what have you been 
doing to bring about such a state of affairs? 
It surely must have been something more 
than your escapade yesterday with Langdon?” 

Sybil does not choose to be communicative 
on this point. “People sometimes make 
mountains out of mole-hills for want of any 
thing better to do,” she says, evasively. ‘* Af- 
ter all, this is a very disagreeable and unsat- 
isfactory world!” 

“You have changed your opinion of it 
very suddenly and completely. Only the 
other day you told me what a delightful place 
you considered it.” 

“The other day everybody was in a good- 
humor with me, and—and several embarrass. 
ing things had not occurred.” 

He glances at her keenly. ‘“ What kind 
of embarrassing things?” he asks, point- 
blank. “Has Langdon been making love to 
you, or is it the arrival of your friend, Mr. 
Jack, which has disturbed the serene course 
of your flirtations ?” 

“You are very impertinent!” she says, 
flushing, vexedly. “I cannot imagine what 
possible right you have to ask me such ques- 
tions.” 

“T will tell vou in a minute,” he replies— 
they are now in the walk round Lover’s Leap 
—“let us find the seat on which we sat that 
first day—do you remember ?” 

“T remember that we sat somewhere,” she 
answers, nonchalantly; “‘ but I have no recol- 
lection of the exact seat.” 

“See how much better my memory is than 
yours!” he murmurs. 

Sybil is still chafed in temper, so she does 
not return the thrilling glance which accom- 
panies these words, and they proceed iu si- 
lence for a minute or two. Mainwaring has a 


comfortable sense that the field is all his own, . 


and there is no necessity for haste; while she 





Mainwaring flushes a little. Never, in the 
course of a long and varied career of flirta- 
tion, has he received such a direct rebuff be- 
fore. It astonishes him, and makes him feel 
that he has gone on too fast; yet he likes 
this “rosebud set with little willful thorns” 
none the less for it. His discomfiture is not 
of long duration, either. Before a minute bas 
passed, Richard is fully himself again. 

“If I called you so,” he says, sinking his 
voice to the most melodious and perilously 
tender key which Sybil has heard yet, “it is 
because I have ventured to hope that I might 
become one—nay, more than one—of your 
most intimate friends!” 

“You could not conveniently become two, 
could you?” she asks, with flippant sarcasm, 

“T should like to be the most intimate 
friend whom you have in the world,” he an- 
swers, bending nearer, and taking the hand 
which is toying with the end of her parasol. 

She reclaims it decidedly, and retreats to 
the extreme end of the seat. She begins to 
feel a little uncomfortable, but fortifies her- 
self with the reflection that, if he is trying to 


; “make a fool of her,” two can play at the 


game. 

“That is a modest desire, at least, Mr. 
Mainwaring,” she says, with a liberal infusion 
of irony in her voice; “ but I believe it is an 
accepted rule—in every thing but politics— 
that, before one aspires to a position of hon- 
or and trust, one should display some fitness 
for it. Now, I don’t mean to be uncompli- 
mentary, but can you show any just cause or 
reason why I should make you my most inti- 
mate friend in the world ?” 

“T can show one very good, and, I think, 
all-sufficient reason,” answers Mainwaring, 
whom her menner begins to pique and puzzle 
a little; “I love you!” 

He makes the important announcement in 
a tone which, unconsciously to himself, be- 
trays how deeply he feels his own wonderful 
magnanimity in uttering it. Many women 
would be deaf to this accent, many others 
(philosophically accustomed to the vanity of 
man) would not heed it—but Sybil both hears 
and heeds. The bright blood flashes into her 
cheeks, and she turns her eyes on him with a 
mocking gleam in their dark depths. 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” she re- 
plies, “ but you must excuse me if I say that 
your reason is not by any means ‘all-suffi- 
cient.’ If it were, one or two other men 
would also have to be my most intimate 
friends in the world—and I might find it dif- 
ficult to reconcile the exclusive claims of all 
of you.” y 

“T don’t doubt that there are other men 
who love you,” says Mainwaring, conscious 
of surprise at the singular obtuseness which 
she displays to the unprecedented honor he 
is doing her, “ but it is impossible that any 
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or all of them can love you as well as I 
do.” 

“Why impossible?” she demands. “Each 
one says exactly that—each one affirms that 
he loves me best. How am I to tell whose 
affection is greatest? There are no scales in 
which we can weigh love.” 

“But there are tests to which you can 
subiect it,” answers Mainwaring. He is 
piqued, amused, interested, all at once. He 
feels that her petulant defiance gives a zest 
to the matter which it would else lack, yet 
he is impatient for the sword-play to end, and 
for her to acknowledge herself conquered. 

But this Miss Courtenay has no idea of 
doing. 
“What kind of tests?” she asks. “It 
would be useful to know.” 

“ Disinterestedness, for one,” he answers, 
a little haughtily. ‘ You may be sure that 
a man loves you when he is willing to resign 
possible or probable advantages for your 
sake.” 

“May I?” she says. Her eyes droop 
meditatively, her lips stir in their faint, sweet, 
baby smile. Mainwaring fancies that she is 
about to yield. Instead of that, she is men- 
tally reckoning up the possible or probable 
advantages which Langdon has resigned, or 
is about to resign, for her sake. 

“Tdid not wish to speak of myself,” her 
companion goes on, after a minute, “ but it 
is likely that you have heard some things 
about me which may make you hesitate. I 
have any number of kind friends here ready 
to tell you that I am a flirt, and ’—again he 
colors—‘ a fortune-hunter.” 

“Yes,” answers Sybil, with her usual 
eandor, “I have certainly heard your friends 
call you both.” 

“In a measure they were right enough,” 
he says. “I have flirted, and I did make up 
my mind long ago that I could not afford to 
marry any woman who was not an heiress. 
So late as yesterday I thought this. Yester- 
day I should not have dared to tell you—as I 
have told you to-day—that I love you; for 
yesterday I could not have asked you to mar- 
tyme. To-day I can.” 

“Indeed!” says Sybil. She cannot re- 
strain a slight accent of mockery, which the 
grandiloquence of the last words provokes ; 
yet she is interested, and owns that he begins 
to look like a man in earnest. ‘“ Twenty- 
four hours must have worked a great change 
in some way—either in yourself or your af- 
fairs,” she remarks, dispassionately, punch- 
ing little holes in the ground with the end of 
her parasol. 

“The change is not in myself, but in my 
affairs,” he replies. ‘‘It seems very strange 
—it is seldom in a man’s life that a good gift 
of fortune comes just in time. Do you re- 
member last night when we were sitting on 
the piazza together and Mrs. Langdon went 
by?” (Sybil nods—remembering it exceed- 
ingly well.) ‘ Just then, as you felt, perhaps, 
Thad almost told you how much I loved you 
—but I restrained myself, feeling that I had no 
right to do so. Yet I have seldom been more 
galled by the chain of circumstances which 
bound me. I kept silence by an effort, and 
took you back to the ballroom, feeling half 
inclined to leave on the morning train, for 
fear of making a fool —or worse than a 
fool—of myself. Outside the ballroom-door 
—probably you remember it—a man spoke 
to me. He was a man whom I thought 
hundreds of miles away in the West — 
whom I knew well, and whom I had trusted 
deeply with what in these days one likes 
least to trust, that is— money. Eighteen 
months ago he talked to me so glowily of 
certain speculations in which he was engaged, 
that I—like a fool, as every one who knew 
of the matter thought—gave him half of my 
small capital to embark in them. When I 





saw him last night, I said to myself, ‘ He has | 


come to tell me that they have failed!’ I 
resigned you to your partner and went back 
to him. Instead, he came to tell me that 
they had succeeded beyond his best hopes, 
and that we—he and I—are now independent, 
and will soon.be rich men.” 

“Tam so glad!” cries Sybil. “Thank 
you for letting me be the first to congratulate 
you!” She speaks eagerly, cordially, and 
absolutely, for a moment, forgets why he has 
told her the story. Itis recalled to her rec- 
ollection, however, when he leans forward 
and again takes her hand—looking at her the 
while with those limpid, ultramarine eyes in 
which so many women’s hearts have tumbled 
unawares. 

“You cannot doubt any longer that I love 
you,” he says, “ now that you see the first use 
I make of this new freedom which has come 
to me—now that I ask you to share with me 
all the wealth that fortune may send. Sybil, 
you will do it, will you not ?” 

She does not rebuke him again for calling 
her Sybil—in fact, she does not heed the 
name. The moment of temptation has come 
in earnest now, and she would be more than 
the impulsive, pleasure-loving girl whom I 
have tried to paint, if she did not hesitate. 
She is bound in honor to nobody, she is at 
liberty to accept this man if she will, and 
what does he offer her? Himself, to begin 
with—himself, over whom scores of women 
have broken their hearts even while he 
was a thorough “ ineligible "—whose beauty 
makes him a very king among men, and whose 
social culture is so perfect that she need nev- 
er be ashamed of him, go where she will. 
Add to this a good old name and wealth, which 
she has learned already is the bright talisman 
that opens all doors of pleasure and success. 
She thinks of it all, she sees herself a social 
queen—“ the beautiful Mrs. Mainwaring ”—in 
this gay world which has already received her 
so kindly, she can fancy how many will envy 
her, and how she can repay Miss Armytage 
in particular for every patronizing slight 
which she has suffered! It is a tempting 
picture, and he who wonders that she hesi- 
tates over it, has very little idea how few 
women in her position would hesitate at all. 

Mainwaring naturally enough attributes 
her silence to that maidenly shyness which 
oceasionally does tie women’s tongues, and 
leans forward until his golden mustache al- 
most touches her cheek. 

“Sweetheart,” he whispers, “it is ‘ Yes,’ 
is it not?” 

“No!” answers Sybil, starting back, and 
in terror lest some one coming round the 
curve of the path should detect them in this 
unequivocally sentimental position. ‘“‘ I mean 
that I—I don’t know what it is!” she goes 
on to explain, hastily. “You must give me 
time to consider. One can’t make up one’s 
mind all in a moment.” 

“But you have known me for two weeks,” 
he expostulates, in a tone which seems to 
say that he cannot understand how any one 
could know him for two hours and find it diffi- 
cult to make up her mind to marry him. 

“Yes, but I have known some other peo- 
ple considerably longer than two weeks,” 
replies Sybil. “And then you must remem- 
ber that during these two weeks I have not 
had the faintest anticipation of this—so, nat- 
urally, I am not prepared for it. Everybody 
told me that you were only emusing yourself, 
so I saw no harm in amusing myself, and I 
had no idea of letting you break my heart or 
turn my head, for pastime.” 

He draws himself up with a slight air of 
offended dignity. ‘“ You are very kind to tell 
me that you have been amusing yourself,” 
he says, “ when J have been in earnest.” 

“ Well, turn about is fair play,” says Syb- 
il, cheerfully. “By all accounts you have 
amused yourself often enough not to grudge 
some one else the same diversion.” 





So the matter is left open, and, having 
pledged herself to give a definite answer as 
soon as possible, Miss Courtenay proposes 
that they shall return. 

“ Mrs. Langdon told me at breakfast that 
she wanted to speak to me,” she says, with a 
grimace; “‘and Elise wants to fit my dress 
for the fancy-ball. Do you know that I am 
really going as the ‘Last Duchess?’ What 
are you going as?” 

“Nothing,” he answers. “I look upon 
such things as ridiculous bores—and I wish 
you would not go in a character which Lang- 
don suggested.” 

They are walking along, and she turns 
around to stare at him. “ Pray, why not?” 
she asks. 

“Because I don’t like it,” he answers; 
“because I feel as if you belonged to me, 
and I don’t like the character, in the first 
place, nor Langdon, in the second.” 

“But I don’t belong to you,” she says, 
with emphasis. “Your feelings make a 
great mistake if they tell you that I do.” 

“They tell me that you will, however.” 

“ Ah, they had better not be too sure of 
that! A wise man does not boast himself of 
to-morrow, you know.” 

When Sybil reaches the cottage, she finds 
that Elise has the robe of the duchess ready 
for fitting. It is a gold-colored brocade, 
which Mrs. Langdon decided to be the most 
suitable thing available at short notice, and 
with which Elise’s scissors and fingers have 
been busy. While it is being fitted, in Mrs. 
Langdon’s room, that lady looks or, gives a 
few directions—and finally—when the im- 
portant operation is over—orders Elise off, 
and bids Sybil “‘ sit down.” 

“T have no doubt you want to go and di- 
vert yourself with your third admirer,” she 
says, “ but he can wait while I speak to you. 
What is this that Gerald told me last night? 
Is he really mad enough to want to marry 
you ?—and are you going to be mad enough 
to marry Aim, and ruin all his prospects and 
your own in life?” 

This is not a very propitiatory form of 
address, as Sybil feels ; and filled with a con- 
sciousness of the magnificent proposal which 
has lately been made to her, it is not surpris- 
ing that she throws her head back a little 
haughtily, as she replies : 

“T don’t know what Mr. Langdon may 
have told you, madam, but the first of your ~ 
questions is easily answered. He did me the 
honor yesterday of asking me to marry him 
—but I did not give him any reply, nor have 
I yet decided what my reply shall be.” 

“ A-h!” says Mrs. Langdon. This is her 
favorite interjection, and one which she usu- 
ally fills with expression, but on particular oc- 
casions—like the present—it is equivalent toa 
whole chapter of meaning, without words. 
Sybil flushes, she scarcely knows why, as the 
sarcastic tones fall on her ear. She feels in- 
stinctively that this cynical old woman im- 
putes to her motives which she woyld blush 
to acknowledge. 

“Men are all fools, more or less,” re- 
marks that amiable person, “ but of all fools, 
Gerald Langdon, I think, is the greatest! He 
could not be content with one woman hav- 
ing played fast and loose with him, and 
thrown him aside like an old shoe—he wants 
to give another an opportunity to do the 
same! I wonder when he will learn that no 
girl, who can do better, ever marries a poor 
man! I dare say, my dear, that you waited 
to learn what his prospects are—and very 
sensible it was of you, too! Well, they are 
simply not worth considering. He has, I be- 
lieve, something like fifteen hundred a year, 
and he expects to paint pictures and sell 
them—that is absolutely all. I have told 


him — and he knows that I mean what I 
say—that unless he marries Isabel, I shall 
not leave him a penny! 


Now, I am sure you 
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lave too clear an idea of the fortune and the | 
position which you may win, to throw your- 
self away in such a manner as this!” 

“Mr. Langdon told me that he should be 
& poor and struggling man,” says Sybil—her 
eyes wandering over to the mirror, which 
gives back line for line, and tint for tint, her 
piquant beauty. 

“Yes, he will be that!” answers Mrs. 
Langdon. ‘Even if you loved him — by 
which I mean if you had for him the fancy 
that silly boys and girls call love—it would 
be infamously selfish of you to tie him down 
to such a fate. But you don’t love him, and 
therefore I hope you will tell him so, and 
put an end to the matter.” 

“Do you think I don’t?” says Sybil, 
meditatively. ‘I wonder how you can 
tell?” 

Mrs. Langdon looks at her sharply—sus- 
pecting irony. “TI can tell, young lady,” she 
says, “ because I don’t think itis in you to 
love any thing more than your own pretty 
face and the admiration it wins.” 

The pretty face of which she speaks looks 
at her calmly, without any sign of vexation. 
“ You may be right,” says its owner; “ real- 
ly, I don’t know—I wish I did! No doubt I 
am very mercenary and worldly, but still—” 
here she pauses a moment. “ Mrs. Lang- 
don,” she goes on, abruptly, “will you be 
good enough to tell me whether or not your 
step-son clearly understood last night that 
you would do nothing more for him if he still 
persisted in desiring to marry me?” 

“Yes,” answers Mrs, Langdon, “ he under- 
stood it clearly. I left no loop-hole for doubt 
on that point.” 

“And when he understood it, what did he 
say?” 

“He was an obstinate fool—I have told 
you that—ready—indeed, determined—to give 
up his future, his fortune, and me/ for the 
sake of a girl who does not care a fig for 
him!” 

“Al!” says the girl in question—and, 
though it is the same interjection, it sounds 
very differently from Mrs. Langdon’s. At 
that moment Mainwaring’s words about a 
test for love come back to her. “I may be 
sure that a man loves me when he is willing 
to resign possible or probable advantages for 
my sake!” she thinks. ‘“‘ What advantages 
has Mr. Mainwaring resigned? He certainly 
would never have asked me to marry him if 
he had remained a poor man! But, then, I 
don’t want to be poor—I am tired of being 
poor—I want to be rich!” On these reflec- 
tions Mrs. Langdon’s voice suddenly breaks. | 

“Tam a fool, too,” she says, “ or I would 
let him go his own ungrateful way without 
an effort to save him. I cannot help making 
one, however. If I have read you aright, my 
dear, you love the world, its admiration and 
its pleasures, as well as it is possible for any 
one to do. Ihave pointed out to you that 
you will effectually shut-to the door to all 
these if you marry Gerald Langdon. But it 
does not of necessity follow that, because 
you do not marry him, you should accept 
this young Palmer, and bury all your beauty 
and esprit on a Carolina plantation. Reject 
both of them, and come with me. I will in- 
troduce you to society, and I promise you 
that, within a year, you will make a brilliant 
marriage.” 

“You are very kind,” says Sybil. (She 
utters the words half mechanically—gazing 
at the eager, unlovely face before her, and at 
the wrinkled hands, glittering with diamonds, 
which are crossed over the top of the curved 
stick. How poorly this shrewd woman of 
the world must rate her when she can venture 
to make such an offer as this! There isa 
sordidness about it—a suggestion of a bribe 
—which removes it out of the region of a 
temptation, and the girl’s voice is cold as ice 





when she answers.}—“ You are very kind; 


but, with many thanks for your offer, I am 
happy to say that I need not trouble you. If 
I wish to make a brilliant marriage, I can 
do so at once. Mr. Mainwaring heard last 
night of a fortune which has come to him 
through lucky speculation, and this morning 
he has been good enough to ask me to marry 
him.” 

The stick drops from Mrs. Langdon’s 
hands, with a clanging noise, to the floor. 
She sits as if petrified, staring at the speaker. 
Never in the whole course of her life has she 
been more completely amazed. 

“Cecil Mainwaring!” she says, when 
Sybil picks up the stick and returns it to her. 
“Are you in earnest? Do you seriously 
mean me to believe that Cecil Mainwaring 
has asked you to marry him ?” 

“T should not dream of jesting on such a 
subject,” answers Sybil, with dignity, “ Mr. 
Mainwaring has undoubtedly asked me to 
marry him.” 

“I think the world is going mad!” says 
the old lady. ‘ What is there in you besides 
a pretty, red-and-white face for men to make 
such fools of themselves about? But, at 
least, it puts an end to my anxiety about 
Gerald. Of course, you are engaged to the 
other?” . 

“No, I am not,” replies Sybil. “I did 
not give him a definite answer, either.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t think there’s a 
doubt but that you are mad!” cries Mrs. 
Langdon. ‘“ What do you expect, I should 
like to know—a prince? Let me tell you 
that there are dozens of women in society 
who would gladly accept Cecil Mainwaring— 
without a fortune!” 

“T don’t know what I expect,” says Syb- 
il, with a very sincere sigh. “But any of 
the women who want Mr. Mainwaring are 
welcome to him—as far as I am concerned.” 

“If mademoiselle pleases, Monsieur Pal- 
mer is on the piazza, and would wish to speak 
to her,” says Elise, appearing at the door. 

Mademoiselle rises with alacrity. She is 
not particdilarly anxious to see Monsieur 
Palmer, but any thing is welcome which ends 
her téte-d-téte with Mrs. Langdon. The latter 
looks after her sardonically as she leaves the 
room. 

“You may tell the marines that Cecil 
Mainwaring has asked you to marry him, and 
that you are hesitating over the proposal!” 
she mutters, nodding her head like a wicked 
old fairy. “If he asked you, you will 
marry him as sure as two and two make 
four! If he has not—then I suppose it is a 
> between Gerald and this other young 
00) ” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
HEART-SICKNESS, 


I nuRRIED to my own room full of misery 
and self-reproach; but, when I opened the 
door, there was Madame La Peyre waiting 
for me. 

“ Pardon, my dear child ;” and then, hav- 
ing guessed the state of my mind, while she 
seemed only occupied in giving me two soft 
kisses, she said: “I am so anxious to hear 
how Monsieur le Capitaine is looking, my Ger- 
trude.” 

I put both hands on her shoulders, and 
looked fixedly into her sweet, dark eyes. It 
was necessary that she should know the truth 
at once, no matter what pain it gave to tell it. 


| him say, “I forgive you.” 





“ He looks sadly altered and very old,” E 
said, quietly, “and he is very much troubled 
at his own mistake. That marriage on board 
the Adelaide was not a marriage at all, be- 
cause there was no legal permission for it, 
and in England this is necessary.” 

Madame La Peyre looked puzzled and cu- 
rious. “ There is no more to tell?” she said, 
almost beseechingly. 

“No more.” I kissed her, for I wanted 
to hide my face. I could not keep the tears 
from my eyes. “I am to stay with you un- 
til I am so naughty that you will not keep 
me, and Captain Brand is to be my guardian 
till I am twenty-one; that is quite all, except 
that you will have to persuade him to stay, for 
he says he is going on to Paris to-night.” 

But Madame La Peyre had recovered her- 
self. She drew away from me, so that I could 
no longer hide my eyes on her shoulder. 

“ Gertrude, I cannot ask him until I know 
whether you wish him to stay.” 

“]"—what canI say? I have no answer 
ready; my heart is ready to burst with re- 
strained feeling. “ Will you laugh at me, 
madame? I cannot tell you—by breakfast- 
time I will have made up my mind.” 

“ Bien ;” but she lingers till she sees I 
am hardened against further confidence, and 
then she leaves me alone. 

Do I want Captain Brand to stop? I do 
not know. It is torture to be with him, and 
to feel that once, as he told me, he loved me 
with all his heart, and that now he—well, he 
pities me, and is willing to be my guardian. 
It will be torture when he goes. Will he 
ever come back? What does he care for 
Ch&teau-Fontaine, or for me either? And 
why do I care to think of him so much ? 

Yes—yes, I know it now. I can hardly 
write it down; but it has come to me this 
morning with a power that terrifies me with 
its vehemence, which I know is real, for it 
quivers in every fibre of my body, that—well, 
that I shall never be happy again unless he 
cares for me as he did once. 

But this is mere folly, for he will never 
think of me in the same way again; what 
did he say to the abbé ?—-said it calmly and 
easily, too. Why should I torture myself 
with his presence ? Is it quite toolate? If 
I tried to make him see I care for him, would 
he not forget the past? I feel as if I must 
blot those words out. What! despised already 
for my want of truth, I could stoop to seek 
love where I am completely unsought! and, 
besides, I do not know whether this feverish 
wish to be with him is love. I believe it is 
only the unsatisfied longing I have to confess 
all my faults to him, and to be really forgiv- 
en; to be, in his opinion, as he told me I 
was before that terrible meeting in the wood. 
He forgives me now out of his unbounded 
generosity ; but I should like to tell him ev- 
ery thing myself; my foolish fancy for the 
Count de Vaucresson, about Mr. Donald, and 
all that happened at Merdon, and then hear 
He may have 
given up all wish to make me his wife, but 
could he help loving me one little bit if I 
could get courage just once to show him what 
I think of his goodness and nobleness? I 
think of no one else—he is my hero; I am 
quite sure I shall never marry, because there 
is no room in my heart for love—it is filled 
with Captain Brand. 

If he goes away at once, { think, I hardly 
know why, but I think he will never come 
back. If he stays a few days, I may get the 
chance of speaking to him. But shall I ever 
get courage? No, it is a new, strange kind 
of timidity I ncw have with Captain Brand; 
but it masters me, and I do not think it 1s 
likely to diminish. Well, I have got no an- 
swer for Madame La Peyre, and there is 00 
use in seeking one; if Captain Brand and 
the abbé are at breakfast, madame cannot 
ask questions. 
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As I open the door of the salle, I hear 
that they are all assembled. 

“ He has been traveling in the East,” the 
abbé says. 

Captain Brand sits with his back to the 
door, and he does not know how near I am. 

“Then he has not been here lately ?” 

“ Not for a year,” the abbé says ; and the 
pause that follows my appearance tells me 
that they have been speaking of Eugéne de 
Vaucresson. 

I take my place and try to eat some break- 
fast, but I am ill at ease. A strange, self- 
conscious timidity besets me; I keep on won- 
dering if Captain Brand is looking at me, 
and, when he is silent, I wonder what he is 
thinking of. 

“Thou must take Monsieur le Capitaine 
to see Berthe,” Madame La Peyre says, when 
breakfast is at last ended ; and then she tells 
the history of my protégée. 

“T shall like to go, very much,” he an- 
swers; “and you will come, too, madanie, 
will you not?” 

I wonder why I am wounded that he is so 
evidently indifferent to me. If my timidity 
is as real as I think it, surely I cannot wish 
to find myself alone with Captain Brand. No, 
I do not wish this ; but it is hard to feel that 
Iam no more to him than Madame La Peyre 
is, perhaps not so much. I am not sure, if 
she had proposed to take a walk with him, 
that he would have asked me to be of the 
party. 

I used to think all that I read in books 
about the contradiction in a woman’s nature 
was foolish, but I think differently now. 
When Eugéne said he loved me, I shrank 
from him more and more; as long as Captain 
Brand seemed to care for me, I almost dis- 
liked him ; and yet, now, I feel that I should 
like Monsieur de Vaucresson to come just for 
five minutes, that Captain Brand might see 
which I really like. Ah, he should not be 
left one minute in doubt. I knew that Eugéne 
was in the East; the abbé told me so; but I 
had not heard of his return. 

To-night, as I write down the day’s doings, 
I feel so listless and wearied that I almost 
resolve to give up the habit; if to-morrow is 
as full of disappointment as to-day has been, 
why should I set down the weary details? I 
can just put: “So much heart-ache, so much 
hope, so much of struggling with shyness, so 
many, oh, so many tears, I can feel them 
clinging round my heart and stifling me with 
the dull weight they have brought there.” I 
can write this down, but not the pain of 
every hour. 

We went to see Berthe, and she was shy 
and would not speak, and then we went to 
the church ; Captain Brand had never seen it, 
and he greatly admired it; and then Monsieur 
le Curé took possession of him, and Madame 
La Peyre and I walked back alone. 

“The captain is going to stay,” she said. 

I did not answer, and she left me in peace. 
She went on talking about Marg6t, the curé’s 
house-keeper, and some embroidery cotton she 
had asked for. 

By the time dinner was over, my head 
ached so badly that even the abbé noticed 
how pale I was, and Madame La Peyre rang 
for Angélique, and handed me into her charge 
to be put to bed, just as if I were still ill. The 
only nice thing that has happened is, that 
when I said “Good-night,” Captain Brand 
held my hand an instant, and looked at me 
very earnestly. 

“T am afraid you are still ill.” 

_ His voice was so kind that tears came 
into my eyes ; as I did not want him to think 
me foolish, I did not look up; I only said, 
“TI shall be better to-morrow, thank you,” 
and I went off with that dear, discreet Angé- 
lique, who brushed my hair quietly without 
even seeming to notice the tears that kept on 
rolling down my cheeks. 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
“aU COIN DU FEU.” 


Tue abbé has dragged Captain Brand off 
to see the ruins of St.-Wandrille, a few miles 
away. It appears that I am not considered 
strong enough for so long an expedition. 
They will probably dine in Caudebec, and 
not be home till evening. On the whole, I 
believe it is a relief. There was a decided 
constraint in Captain Brand’s manner toward 
me this morning—a complete absence of that 
fraak, brotherly manner which he had at first. 
I must have offended him yesterday, but I do 
not know what I have done. I will ask Ma- 
dame La Peyre; and yet, when I am alone 
with her, she so completely avoids the sub- 
ject of Captain Brand, that I cannot find the 
opportunity I want. Something—I could not 
say in what it consists, it is scarcely more 
than a slight instinct—makes me shrink from 
giving this dear, sweet woman the slightest 
insight into the mental torture in which I am 
living ; for I am tortured, and I see that it 
would have been better, much better for me, 
if Captain Brand had gone away yesterday. 
If he were really gone, and I knew there was 
no chance of his coming back, I think I 
should get over this self-conscious torment. 

As the evening comes on, I get into a flut- 
ter of expectation. We have dined, and Ma- 
dame La Peyre and I are together in the sa- 
lon. The days are lengthening out, but we 
are always glad of a fire at ChAteau-Fontaine, 
except in July and the first days of August. 
We are sitting beside the fire ; the candles in 
the sconces against the wall have not been 
lighted. I think Madame La Peyre is asleep, 
and I go on thinking of Captain Brand. 

He has been here two days, and how little 
he Ras spoken of his adventures! If I ques- 
tioned him, would he talk more of himself? 
I cannot tell how it is, but I feel a sort of 
false shame in speaking to him before the 
abbé and Madame La Peyre. I have scarce- 
ly volunteered a direct question; and, as I 
seem to get more and more timid, I suppose 
this state of things must continue, and that 
he will go away convinced that, thougi: I no 
longer dislike him actively, still he is perfect- 
ly indifferent tome. Well, and I have come 
to the beginning of my circle again—why do 
I wish any thing else? He plainly feels no 
special interest in me, only his natural kind- 
ness and generosity make him take a pleasure 
in fulfilling his promise to my mother. 

“ Gertrude !”—Madame La Peyre’s voice 
startles me, I thought she was sound asleep 
—why dost thou sigh so heavily, dearest 
child, and why dost thou so often look at the 
clock ?” 

I pushed wy chair still farther into the 
corner, shadowed by the projecting fireplace. 

“T hardly know why I sighed. I fancy a 
sigh is the result of one’s mood, rather than 
of any special thought. Don’t you think that, 
when one is tired or sleepy, one is quite as 
apt to sigh as when one is sentimental? I 
was thinking that the abbé is very late.” 

For answer, I heard a deep sigh. 

“Gertrude,” she said, presently, “ thou 
art greatly changed. I do not think thou 
wouldst suffer petulance to stand between 
thee and happiness, and yet I am puzzled. It 
has seemed to me in all these months of sus- 
pense that thou mightest be gay and bright 
again if only Captain Brand were restored to 
us; and vet he is here, and I cannot see that 
thou art happy. What is it, my child?” 

I longed to trust her fully—to cross the 
slippery space of shining wood between us, 
and put my head on her shoulder, and ask 
her what this torment was which made me 
long so for Captain Brand’s presence, and yet, 
when I was near him, made me so tongue-tied 
and uneasy; but, though I loved my sweet 


: old friend dearly, I could not quite trust her. 





She might imagine all sorts of things, and she 
might take upon herself to speak to Captain 
Brand about my feelings. 

“Tam not used to him,” I said, quietly ; 
“and our last parting was so very uncomfort- 
able that I fancy we must both feel a restraint 
when we remember it. Next time he comes 
I shall be far more at my ease.” 

“IT only hope there is no mistake.”—She 
sighed again.— I confess that Monsieur le 
Capitaine puzzles me more than thou dost. I 
have an idea that even the wisest men do well 
to take counsel sometimes.” 

Has she been trying to discover Captain 
Brand’s feelings, and has she been baffled ? 

Before I could ask a question, the noise 
of dogs and wheels announced our travelers, 
and they soon appeared in the salon. 

The abbé was full of enthusiasm ; he had 
not seen the ruins of St.-Wandrilie for some 
years, and he launched out into elaborate de- 
scriptions of them. Captain Brand seemed 
tired; he had taken a chair beside me, and 
he appeared to find as much interest in the 
smouldering logs in the grate as I did. 

“Do you ever make stories and pictures 
out of the fire?” I say, at last. I seem to 
have forgotten all my torture. For the first 
time since his arrival I feel at ease and happy 
beside bim. He has not spoken one word, 
and yet some undefinable sympathy tells me 
that he shares with me this great happiness 
of silent companionship. 

“No,” he says; and, without looking up, 
I know that he is smiling. “I am not poeti- 
cal enough ; but I like to watch the sparks fly 
up the chimney—it puts mein mind of the 
time when I was a boy.” 

Then we are quiet again. It is like a 
rough awakening from sleep when Mathieu 
appears with candles, and Madame La Peyre 
says it is time to go to bed. 

Reading my account to-night of these last 
days, it seems empty and monotonous—a mere 
record of getting up with a heavy heart and 
going to bed with the burden in no way light- 
ened. I shall not write my journal again till 
I have really something better worth setting 
down. 

—_—~—— 


CHAPTER LIX. 
IN WHICH I SAY GOOD-BY TO CAPTAIN BRAND. 


I nave kept my resolution. Two days 
have gone by, and I have not chronicled 
them, and now I can scarcely write down 
what has happened. 

Yesterday began better. We all went to 
the mill, and, laughing and talking with Ma- 
dame Roussel, somehow I seemed to get less 
shy. I actually showed Captain Brand the 
view of the Seine, and pointed out Le Trait, 
etc.; but, as we walked home, he left me of 
his own free-will to go and talk to Madame 
La Peyre. The abbé, seeing this desertion, 
came and walked beside me; but, instead of 
listening to him, I was trying to hear the talk 
of our companions walking just behind. 

We drove to St.-Antoine, but Monsieur 
and Madame Dupont were out, and the talk 
was chiefly about the country through which 
we passed, and the various ruins within reach 
of Chateau-Fontaine. 

“T should like to see some of these old 
castles and abbeys,” I said. 

“T wish I could have staid to bear you 
company,” said Captain Brand. 

“There is nothing more easy, my dear 
sir. We will all go together.” I see that the 
abbé is on his hobby in the matter of ruins. 
“We will, if you please, go to Lillebonne to- 
morrow.” 

“You are very kind, but. I must not in- 
dulge myself with'a longer holiday; I pur- 
pose going on to Paris to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 
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I felt a kind of shock, but the abbé and 
Madame La Peyre both spoke at once. 

“ Ah, but it is not possible; this visit is 
so real a pleasure that Monsieur le Capitaine 
will not shorten it.” 

There were tears in madame’s eyes as she 
entreated, and then she turned to me. 

“Thou art disappointed that Monsieur 
le Capitaine goes away; is it not so, Ger- 
trude?” 

Captain Brand fixes bis eyes on me with 
a very curious expression in them. 

“T hoped you would have staid longer,” 
I began, and then self-consciousness stopped 
my tongue, and there was an awkward si- 
lence. 

“T believe "—Captain Brand smiled round 
at us, he was certainly quite self-possessed— 
“ that I ought to have kept to my first inten- 
tion ; but life was so pleasant here that your 
kindness was hard to resist. I have so veiy 
much to arrange and settle still, that I must 
return to England. I left London in too 
much haste last week.” 

“But you will return to us,” madame 
said, “ when the business is ended ?” 

Captain Brand bowed. 

“You are very good to me, madame. Yes, 
some day I hope to see Chateau-Fontaine 

in ” . 


After all, I believe it is a relief that he is 
going away, only I wish I had been less cold 
and stiff. During the evening I try to speak 
and look pleasantly at Captain Brand. But 
be just answers me, that is all. At last I 
offer to sing, though I know what an effort 
this will be. But when I get to the piano, I 
only dare venture on one or two very ordi- 
nary songs of a lively kind, and he does not 
seem to care much for them, When I go back 
to my chair in the corner he does not come to 
sit beside me—he is bent on looking at 
some huge books which the abbé, with Ma- 
thieu’s, help has dragged in from the library— 
engravings of abbeys, and churches, and cas- 
tles of Normandy. They are to me profound- 
ly uninteresting, for they are represented just 
as the artist has thought fit to draw them, 
not as they must look in Nature; they seem 
all got up for effect. 

adame La Peyre goes and looks over 
her brother’s shoulder; and, presently, she 
ealls me to share her admiration, but I find 
there is not room for more than three at a 
time, so I have to come back quietly to my 
chair in the corner. How long and weary 
this evening is! Is it the last I shall ever 
spend with Captain Brand ? 

“You will not start very early to-mor- 
row?” Madame La Peyre says, beseechingly. 

“TI thought of going about twelve,” he 
answers. 

During the night I determined to thank 
Captain Brand for all his kindness and good- 
ness before he went away; but, just before 
I went down-stairs, I looked out of the win- 
dow. It was a clear, bright morning, not so 
warm but almost as full of sunshine as that 
morning when we drove away from Ch&teau- 
Fontaine, and I felt as if I could only be hap- 
py away from Captain Brand and with the 
Count de Vaucresson. Why did that bitter, 
foolish mistake come back so strongly now ? 
I think it was from the strange power that 
associations have on memory. Far off, near 
the gates—not in the avenue, but on the left, 
among the larches—I can make out the abbé 
talking with the captain. Unless he goes 
down to mass, the abbé does not go out so 
early. How very fond he must be of Captain 
Brand! I sometimes wonder how they un- 
derstand one another; for the abbé’s Eng- 
lish is about as indifferent as Captain Brand’s 
French is. 

At breakfast he announces that business 
calls him to Paris, so they can start in com- 


y. 
“Tt is a pleasant arrangement for me, is 





it not, madame?” the captain says; “but I 
have promised to go and say good-by to Mon- 
sieur le Curé.—So, monsieur, I will start first, 
and you will kindly pick me up.” 

“Then, monsieur, you will give us your 
company to the village, will you not?” says 
Madame La Peyre; “‘ Gertrude and I are go- 
ing there.” 

I had not heard of this visit to the village 
before, but I took no notice; I was glad; I 
saw in it a chance of saying what I wanted. 
When I come back from getiing my hat, Cap- 
tain Brand is standing alone in the hall. I 
hurry down-stairs. ‘I will speak to him; there 
is just time. 

“Captain Brand,” I begin, and then I 
hear Madame La Peyre coming down-stairs, 
“T cannot let you go away without thanking 
you for all your generosity and kindness to 
me. I want to say, too, that”—I feel how stiff 
and hard my voice is, and I stop. 

Captain Brand takes my hand in his, and 
says, so kindly, “ Please don’t say any thing; 
and please understand that nothing I do for 
you is kind or generous either—it is simple 
duty.” 

He lets go my hand as Madame La Peyre 
comes in sight; but I am sure she noticed 
something, she looks so inquisitive. 

She begins to talk at once, and she and 
Captain Brand have the conversation to them- 
selves. I go on thinking of his words. We 
are just opposite Mathieu’s cottage, and Ma- 
dame La Peyre says: “ Ah, mon Dieu! I had 
forgotten; I must speak to Mathieu. Will 
you then, dear child, go on with Monsieur le 
Capitaine, and take this cotton to Margdt at 
the presbytére ?” 

Margot is the house-keeper of Monsieur le 
Curé, and Madame La Peyre often makes her 
a present of some of the fine embroidery cot- 
ton she gets from Paris; but to-day this er- 
rand seems unreal and fortuitous, and I feel 
a strong conviction that Madame La Peyre is 
only arranging that the captain and I may be 
left together. I feel rebellious against any 
thing that seems arranged; but, after those 
words of his just now about duty, I am almost 
indifferent to any thing that may happen. He 
feels no pleasure, then, in any thing he does 
for me; it is all duty—only a duty. Madame 
La Peyre says good-by very sweetly to Cap- 
tain Brand, and kisses her hand to him, as 
she disappears within one of the green doors 
of the cottage. Then we walk on a little way 
in silence. 

“Well,” he says, at last, for I leave him 
to break the silence, ‘‘ many changes may hap- 
pen before I come again; do you not think 
so?” 

“T suppose that must depend very much 
on the length of your absence.” 

I dare say I do speak dryly, and I cannot 
help it; it is unnatural that I should care to 
see Captain Brand again, if he cares nothing 
for me—it is unwomanly, even. 

“That may be quite beyond my own con- 
trol,” he says, gravely, “and I am not sure 
that circumstances depend on length of time. 
Sometimes a year may go by without any 
event worth speaking of—I mean in its effect 
on our individual lives—and then, in one 
week, sorrows, or joys, or both together, come 
so rapidly as almost to overwhelm us.” 

I thought of his mother’s death, and I 
wondered how I could have forgotten it. 

“Was your mother very old?” I said, 
softly. 

“Yes, much older than you would expect. 
She married late in life. Her death was very 
sudden; even if I had been in England, I 
could not have been summoned in time.” 

He walked on silently, and I did not like 
to speak, for I guessed he was thinking of 
his mother. 

“What I meant just now,” he began, 
abruptly, “was, that when next I come to 
Chateau-Fontaine, I may, perhaps, vot find 





you here—you may be married ;” he said the 
last words with an effort. 

I felt stung and wounded through all the 
cold indifference I had assu.aed. 

“T do not know why you should think so; 
I see no one here.” 

“That is just what I have been saying to 
Madame La Peyre; it must be dull—you will 
pardon my interference, will you not ?—and 
she has promised to take you to Rouen. She 
has many friends in the neighborhood; and, 
in the winter, what do you think of a visit to 
Paris? You would like to see the theatres, 
and I fancy you will enjoy some balls.” 

“You are very kind; but I am quite con- 
tent to stay at Chateau-Fontaine. I—I am 
quite happy.” He is not content with hint- 
ing his indifference; he actually wishes me to 
find a husband, so that he may be rid of me. 
He seems to think me ungrateful, for he 
speaks coldly: 

“You only know Chateau-Fontaine; wait 
till you have seen Paris. You have no idea 
how gay and bright it is.” 

“ Should we be likely to see you in Paris ? ” 
I say, at last, and I am angry with myself for 
the interest with which I say it. 

“ Certainly—if I can be of any use to you 
there. I thought you would have felt this, 
Gertrude; I beg your pardon, but I mean 
that my duty is always to devote my time, or 
advice, or any thing that can be of use to 
you to your service.” 

Oh, how horribly cold and unsympathiz- 
ing he is! it is cruel to be so unforgiving. 
Why cannot he say pleasure instead of duty ? 
ah! he would, if he felt it. 

“Then,” I said, “ supposing—I only say 
supposing, it seems to me so very unlikely— 
but if I were going to be married you would 
give your advice if I asked it?” 

I forced myself to look up at him. | 
must let him see that, though I am respect- 
ful and grateful, I am as indifferent as he is. 

He gave me one searching look, but I did 
not flinch, I felt sure he could not read any 
thing in my face; and then he looked away. 

“Well,” he said, presently, with an un- 
easy laugh, “I fancy that is just the one thing 
on which a woman never follows advice, even 
if she seeks it; she has generally chosen be- 
fore she knows it herself.” 

“Do you think so?” I forget every thing 
but the interest of at last hearing my own 
feelings spoken by another person ? 

“ Well, is it not the truth that a woman 
seldom knows that she loves till her eyes are 
opened to the fact by another person ?” 

“You mean then that if a woman loves 
—no matter how unworthy the person—she 
will refuse to take advice against her love?” 

Captain Brand looked at me so earnestly 
that I felt timid and confused; it seemed 
as if he was going to say something, and 
checked himself. He laughed this time much 
more easily. 

“1 suppose I really mean that I would 
rather not be consulted on such a subject, 
but I certainly hope you will honor me by 
telling me when your choice is made.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” I feel so 
wounded that tears come into my eyes, but I 
try to be as cool as he is. “I hope you will 
do the same, but perhaps your marriage is 
already settled ?” 

I could not look at him ; my heart beat so 
fast till his answer came that I felt stifled. 

“T—I beg your pardon; I have not 
thought of it.” Then his troubled tone 
changed to the easy, playful voice which so 
vexes me: “ Well, perhaps I may marry some 
day, when I am older and wiser; it is possi- 
ble, of course.” 

We had not reached the presbytére, but 
I saw Margot gossiping at a neighbor's door, 
and the captain saw her too. 

“T must not drag you any farther down- 
hill,” he said, “ it is so steep to mount alone. 
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Well, it is hard to say good-by; God bless 
you, my dear child; you will let me call you 
that till you are married, will you not?” 

He had got both my hands in his, and I 
looked up—ah! at the tenderness in his eyes 
all my pride melted ; I forgot in my folly that 
it was only his brotherly pity. 

“TI shall never marry,” I said; “ please 
don’t think so. Good-by.” 

And, in the terror that seized me, I drew 
my hands quickly away, and hurried off to 
Margot and her circle of gossips. 





HEAVING BRICKS. 


N summer mornings when the sun is glar- 
ing, and the light breeze in the trees 
without seems scarcely to moderate the heat, 
one is apt to lounge in a shaded drawing-room, 
to make use of a fan, and to while away the 
time with a novel, a volume of engravings, or 
with idle, desultory speculation on some sub- 
ject not too “ deep” to tax very heavily the 
faculties of the mind. Old volumes of Punch 
or other humorous publications, will be found 
of great value at such moments. The car- 
toons are amusing, and dissipate reflections 
on the thermometer; and one of these old 
engravings has entertained me and made me 
think, too. A well-dressed Londoner is vis- 
iting the mines of Cornwall, and his costume 
and unfamiliar appearance, generally, attract 
the attention of two specimens of the native 
population in heavy shoes and mining-jack- 
ets. They are-not personally acquainted 
with the gentleman from London—and they 
scowl at him. They have no reason, it is 
true, to cherish hostile sentiments toward 
the new-comer; they have never seen him 
before; they do not know his name; they 
are ignorant of the business that brings him ; 
but his presence excites their wrath, for—he 
is not like the people in their own neighbor- 
hood ! 

A finger rises, and the digit points out 
the Londoner. R 

“Who’s that?” asks the owner of the 
finger. 

“°F’s a stranger,” his friend replies. 

Thereat the first speaker scowls fiercely, 
doubling his fist with honest indignation. 

“ Then eave arf a brick at him!” is the 
suggestion of this outraged representative of 
the human species. 

It was the wise King David who wrote, 
“He fashioneth their hearts alike”—and I 
am afraid the half-savage Cornwall miners in 
their heavy shoes might stand as the exem- 
plars of mankind at large in this particular. 
Whence arises this queer propensity, in the 
little thing we call human nature, to heave 
half a brick—nay, whole bricks, and entire 
eart-loads of them—at those who differ with 
them in views and opinions; in the little 
minutiz of dress, of manners, of phrase, and 
even of pronunciation? Shakespeare, who 
Saw every thing, saw this odd tendency, and 
gives us the sound and charitable’ maxim, 
“There’s livers out of Britain.” Are there 
really any? Have we the least faith in that 
maxim? Every country, and county, and 
neighborhood, is its own “ Britain!” beyond 
which the world stands still, or remains un- 
inhabited. Never was wiser caution than 
that of the Master-Observer; but his maxim 











has never become in the least popular—so 
few believe in it! 

Pronunciation is a subject which bas 
aroused and excited sages. The number of 
bricks thrown in battles on this theme is 
enormous; and I suppose that nobody ever 
yet was convinced, any more than the miner 
would have admitted that ’eave and arf were 
incorrect pronunciations of heave and half. 
Even persons as intelligent as the reader and 
writer of this paper, will differ on such 
points; and, conversing the other day with a 
lady of culture and intelligence, I found that 
there existed between us a surprising conflict 
of opinion upon the correctness of peculiar 
phrases and the pronunciation of peculiar 
words. One of the words, or phrases, was 
“aren't,” or “a’n’t.”” Which was right? 
We agreed that the latter form was generally 
employed, in ordinary discourse, in Virginia 
and the South ; while the former, with a pro- 
nounced broad, and the r strongly accented, 
was the pronunciation north of the Potomac. 
But this did not decide the real point, which 
was the more correct. 

“ Aren't is right—of course,” said my lady 
friend. 

“ And yet a’n’t is the Southern usage,” I 
urged. 

“If it is, it is wrong.” 

“But what rules shall we adopt?” I 
continued. “Usage is a great deal, when it 
is the usage of persons of culture and refine- 
ment. We have agood many peculiar. usages 
in Virginia, as people have in other parts of 
the country. I heard General Lee say toa 
young officer once who had dodged a cannon- 
ball with energy: ‘That’s right, captain— 
dodge all you ken.’ The general certainly 
said ken,” 

“Then he was certainly wrong!” said my 
friend. 

“T a’n’t sure of that!” 

“ Aren’t you?” 

There was the ineradicable conflict mani- 
fest in five little words! Laughter followed 
—and a good-humored laugh is sometimes 
better than the strongest logic. 

The question will, however, persistently 
present itself, Who is to decide in these mat- 
ters, and what is the standard? The usage 
of polite writers and speakers? But of 
what country? In our case, shall we be 
guided by the habitudes of England or the 
habitudes of America? A great many per- 
sons maintain that America is conglomerate, 
cosmopolite, and “provincial.” Shall we 
look to England, then, and the authority of 
the educated class there—to prescriptive pro- 
nunciation? The result is not satisfac- 
tory. The court and the authors of Queen 
Anne’s day were highly cultivated, and ev- 
erybody said ¢ay and chany instead of tea 
and china, Shall we therefore ask for a cup 
of tay and admire our neighbor’s beauti- 
ful chany? In his lectures, Mr. Thackeray 
spoke, if I am not mistaken, of the “ hew- 
mor” of Dick Steele, whereas “’umor” is 
the general pronunciation in this country. 
Which is proper? If we go with the great 
English writer it is ‘‘ hew-mor,” and we must 
not say “ ’umor.” 

It would really seem as if this whole sub- 
ject of pronunciation were enveloped in a 








mist of perplexity; that no rule whatever 
could be laid down, What rule is there? 
All seems caprice. Each nation pronounces 
as seems best to it. The French say “Ca- 
lay,” and the English “ Cal-lis.” The Frencly 
say Parr-ee and Londres ; the English, Paris: 
and London. In England, the nobleman 
whom a stranger would call Lord Cholmon- 
deley, is called Lord Chumly. In Virginia 
the family names Taliaferro and Brocken- 
brough are pronounced Tolliver and Broketi- 
borough ; and the counties of Henrico, Gooch- 
land, Charlotte, and Fauquier, are known as 
Hanrackap, Goozeland, Tcharlotte, and Fawk- 
ear or Faw-queer. There was formerly in the 
United States Senate a gentleman ef high so- 
cial position, ancient family, and elegant cult- 
ure, who, when asked for a “chew of tobac- 
co” by a brother senator, said, “‘ Chaw, if 
you please, sir!”’—and was reported to have 
said, in his place in the Senate, “ Thar is a 
pint, sir, beyond which for-beyarance ceases 
to be a virtue!”” There would appear to be 
no good ground for any difference of opinion 
here—the “ provincialism” seems patent, 
and the pronunciation a vulgarism. But the 
senator was not a provincial, and very far 
from vulgar; he had a right to know the 
usages of good society, and certainly ought 
to have inherited a correct pronunciation, his 
ancestors having been persons of culture in 
England for centuries. 

A broad and philanthropic charity for the 
linguistic peculiarities of our fellow-creatures, 
and a resolute determination not to heave 
bricks at those who differ from us, would 
seem to be the only safe rule. Let us agree 
to disagree. In portions of New England 
cow is said to be pronounced ke-ow. In some 
of the States south of Virginia the sfars are 
called staves, and the staircase is the steercase, 
In one part of the country car, cart, and gar- 
den, are pronounced kar, kart, gar-r-den ; else- 
where, kah, kaht, gahden ; and again, in other 
States, ke-ah, ke-aht, ge-yahden—this last be- 
ing customary in Virgtnia, where no stress 
is laid on the r. Per contra, the Frenchman 
says “sac-r-r-r-e!"’ and the question arises, 
“What are we to do about it?” Shall each 
maintain that he is invariably right, and his 
neighbor invariably wrong? That is so easy! 
—but not quite so philosophic. Is ‘it not 
better to view the subject in a broad and lib- 
eral light, and not cherish murderous senti- 
ments toward respectable people because 
they pronounce your Shibboleth without the 
hk? Remember, friend, ‘ There’s livers out 
of Britain,” and that those who differ from 
you are not necessarily the hopeless victims. 
of ignorance and perversity ! 

Phrases peculiar to certain portions of 
the country frequently excite conflicts, re- 
sulting in the employment of a large number 
of bricks. Governor Wise, of Virginia, was: 
invited to Boston some years since, and im 
his reply expressed the hope that Virginia 
and Massachusetts might once more join 
hands, “like they used to” in the Revolu- 
tion. This would seem indefensible, and yet 
persons of culture use that phrase. Only 
yesterday the writer of this paper heard- it 
employed by a lady of the utmost refinement, 
And when we come to the variation in the 
use and meaning of particular words, the dif- 
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ference of usage will be found very striking 
—the propensity to heave bricks unmistak- 
able. There was in this country, some years 
since, a gentleman of fine culture—Mr. Law- 
ley, of the London 7imes—and he once in- 
vited the writer to pay him a visit, conclud- 
ing his note with the words, “I will be 
mighty glad to see you, as you Virginians 
say.” There was no mistaking the meaning 
of the cordial writer of the note; he meant 
to say, “‘ I will be mighty glad’ is provincial, 
and a pure Virginianism.” But are the 
phrases provincial? That seems to me doubt- 
ful. Iam unable to convince myself that “I 
will” is only to be used when an obstinate 
determination is announced. The Bible is 
an excellent standard of English, and “I 
will” is used in the sense of “I shall” every- 
where therein. Shall we ask what is polite 
usage? Persons of culture say, “I'll tell 
you,” which is an abbreviation of “TI wi/l tell 
you.” On the second point raised in Mr, 
Lawiey's note I had the pleasure of being 
able soon to refute him. He had intimated 
that “mighty glad,” instead of “very glad,” 
was a Virginianism and a provincialism ; but, 
reading in Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” I 
found that the great author of the English 
Dictionary used the expression “ mighty,” in 
this exact sense, four times in a single page. 
So, the brick heaved at me by my English 
friend was caught, and hurled back at him 
by his own countryman, the great English 
lexicographer, Dr. Johnson ! 

Of other “ Virginianisms ” an equally con- 
clusive defense might, I think, be set up. 
The world, it seems, laughs at the phrase 
“TI was raised in Virginia,” or elsewhere. 
And yet raised is not a provincialism when 
used in this sense. It is the Latin elevatum, 
and the French élevé—elevated, raised, brought 
up. Again, old servants habitually use the 
word tote, meaning to carry; and no doubt 
this has appeared to many persons a pure 
vulgarism. But it is not such. On the con- 
trary, it is a good, honest, old English word, 
for which you might extract authority from 
a pile of dictionaries. A counterpart to tote 
in the South is muss in the North—which is, 
no doubt, regarded as a similar vulgarism, 
but may be found in Shakespeare’s “ King 
John,” I believe. 

Persons of liberal and expansive views, and 
an aversion to narrow dogmatism and the 
purist sentiment, would like, also, to see 
treated with philosophic forbearance, if not 
with full favor and approbation, certain 
phrases of recent importation into the lan- 
guage—at which the purists, for that very 
reason, hurl the hostile brick. There is a se- 
cret vis in the odium philologicum, and some 
excellent people honestly think that no word 
or phrase has the raison d’étre unless it has 
prescription in its favor, and is backed by 
“authority.” The reasoning of these good 
people is that of the affectionate mother 
who forebade her son to go into the water 
until he had learned to swim. Words and 
phrases must be born and enter our life be- 
fore they enter the dictionary—and many a 
slipshod term coined to express a familiar 
idea, has more life in it than the new ologies 
of scholars and scientists (against which last 
term, for example, I am informed, there is 








bitter opposition). As urged above, the 
raison @éire is a very strong argument, in- 
deed, in favor of the strangers. We want 
the strangers and foreigners in the language. 
Why not import and use them, as we import 
our silks and laces from France, and our cof- 
fee and cigars from Havana? Let us not be 
too exclusive, and quarrel with the Texan 
who “ knocks the spangles off” a pretentious 
person, or “vamoses the ranch” when he 
departs in a hurry—expressions not necessa- 
rily vulgar because they are not in Dr. Jobn- 
son, or to be regarded as contaminations of 
the pure well of English undefiled. Into 
that famous well, of which we have heard so 
much, a great many hidden streams will flow 
from time to time; and the water does not 
seem the less sparkling or palatable. Some- 
times it isa German stream, opened by Mr. 
Carlyle, or some other expert rock-borer ; 
and, though the flavor may seem a little 
strange, it is not insalubrious. A French 
streamlet trickles in, perhaps, on the other 
side, and the water of the traditional well is 
all the better; and yet—to drop the well 
metaphor—there seems to be a very strong 
propensity, indeed, in some persons, to hurl 
the critical brick at those who employ for- 
eign words. If the reader of this grave philo- 
logical essay doubts the statement here made, 
he need only go into general company, and 
employ some simple French or German word 
or phrase for the more exact expression of 
the meaning he would convey. The brick 
will fly at him in the form of a smile or a 
puzzled look not devoid of satire. And yet 
the smile or the satire is wholly unreason- 
able. If a foreign word supplements the 
Evglish, and conveys, as the English does 
not, some nice shade of meaning, why ex- 
clude it? After a while even the purists are 
compelled to accept some words—to speak of 
a diplomatic official of a certain grade as a 
chargé d'affaires; to call a token of remem- 
brance a souvenir; to partake of blanc-mange; 
and not to quarrel with @ la mode, This 
charity is nevertheless limited—and the hos- 
tility to certain less familiar phrases of for- 
eign origin seems extremely narrow; since 
many such phrases express the idea with far 
more grace, compactness, and fullness, than 
the English. If I wish to say that a certain 
person has tact, aptitude, and good sense, 
why not speak of his savoir faire? Ifheisa 
person remarkable for his nice courtesy and 
air of familiarity with good society, why 
shrink from alluding to his savoir vivre? If 
my neighbor asks a question or urges an ar- 
gument, and I wish to tell him that my reply 
to his question, or my view of the justice of 
his reasoning, is connected with certain con- 
siderations not expressed, why employ that 
cumbrous phrase—why not say simply cela 
dépend? The two French words convey all 
that is expressed in the whole English sen- 
tence. Words which define these nice 
shades of meaning should always be wel- 
comed. Brusgue expresses roughness of 
manners better than any one English word ; 
and how shall we describe an unexpected 
ease and self-possession of manner in a very 
young lady more exactly than by alluding to 
her aplomb ? 

Such illustrations might be extended in- 





terminably. Those presented are sufficient. 
The moral would seem to be that we should 
not be too exclusive, nice, and exacting in 
reference to our new foreign friends, who are 
often very good company indeed. Do not 
let us even so much as lay a finger on a sin- 
gle brick; and let us never forget to exercise 
a liberal and philosophic spirit in contemplat- 
ing the nations residing outside our own little 
“ Britain ’—which, after all, is often a very 
small island indeed! As to pronunciation, let 
every one pronounce as he chooses—not as we 
choose for him. As to words, let each one 
think as he pleases, only taking care not to 
insist that we shall be governed by him. Dog- 
matism is the greatest of blunders, and to be 
knocked down with a quarto dictionary does 
not convince the understanding. It really is 
astonishing how inveterate the propensity is, 
sometimes, to measure all things by our own 
private foot-rule, and declare that this is 
wrong, or that right, because it tallies, or 
does not tally, with our individual views. I 
have known excellent and intelligent persons 
so attached to their own opinions that they 
honestly regarded me as un idiot when I ven- 
tured to differ from them. In questions of 
pronunciation, definition, and the structure 
of style, above all, this opiniondtre system of 
viewing things seems to culminate. An au- 
thor is denounced for this, for that, for the 
other sin of commission; and his sins of 
omission are as flagrant. Is he impulsive, 
glowing, brilliant, rich in fancy? his critic 
calls him rhetorical, “ flowery,” not remem- 
bering that a battle-axe that strikes hard may 
be wreathed in flowers. Is he grave, sedate, 
deliberate, linking together some unanswer- 
able argument, and not pausing for pretti- 
nesses ? the critic says he is dry, cold, with- 
out an eye for beauty; quite forgetting that 
the plougbshare that cuts the furrow has no 
time to stop for the daisy. If a writer is 
strong, clear, direct, and “delightful read- 
ing,” let us leave him his style, which is cer- 
tain to be a good style, and not chirp around 
him, protesting against him, and finding fault 
with him. 

These reflections on the bad habit of 
throwing bricks have extended as far, per- 
haps, as the patient reader desires. Let us 
add, nevertheless, a single illustration of the 
absurd results of a carping and dogmatic 
style of criticism delivered in the tone of 
“Sir Oracle.’ The name of the critic who 
hurls wildly the brick in question is a famous 
one in letters—Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Poe was 
aman of wonderful genius, but he was also 
possessed of a very bitter temper, and his 
critical writings, when not denunciatory, are 
dogmatic to the last degree. This great lit- 
erary “ free-lance” spared nobody, and one 
day he amused himself by pointing out the 
awkwardness and blundering in the style of 
Macaulay, whose writings he declared could 
be greatly improved by—himself, Mr. Poe. 
Does tle reader wish to behold the result—to 
see how a man of genius can busy himself 
with little carping verbal dissection, and sit 
delightedly in judgment, while a celebrity 
stands at the bar awaiting sentence? Mr. 
Poe seems to take up the volume of Macau- 
lay, read a passage aloud, and say, “This 
paragraph, gentlemen, may appear to ‘ou 
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very fine indeed, but that results from your 
ignorance. It is, in reality, awkward, in- 
volved, ungrammatical even, and nothing 
will be easier than to show you how I could 
improve it.” The paragraph he proceeds to 
improve is the following, in which most per- 
sons would suppose that Lord Macaulay had 
expressed his meaning in clear, idiomatic, 
and grammatical English : 

“Government is to Mr. Southey one of 
the fine arts. He judges of a theory or a 
public measure, of a religion, a political 
party, a peace, or a war, as men judge of a 
picture or a statue, by the effect produced on 
his imagination. A chain of associations is 
to him what a chain of reasoning is to other 
men, and what he calls his opinions are, in 
fact, merely his tastes.” 

This, I say, seems clear and vigorous, and 
not to violate grammar or idiom. Mr. Poe 
does not think so. In his opinion the para- 
graph is “inaccurate, pleonastic, awkward, 
unpleasant, and faulty;” and, straightway 
grasping his brick, he proceeds to hur! it, de- 
elaring that Lord Macaulay should have writ- 
den the passage after this fashion : 

“With Southey, governing is a fine art. 
Of a theory or a public measure, of a creed, 
a political party, a peace, or a war, he judges 
by the imaginative effect ; as only such things 
as pictures or statues are judged of by other 
men. What to them a chain of reasoning 
is, to him is a chain of association; and, as 
to his opinions, they are nothing but his 
tastes.” 

It would be tedious to dissect Mr. Poe as 
he dissects Lord Macaulay, and show how all 
the vigor of the original vanishes in the im- 
proved version. Note only how the English 
idiom is trodden under foot! “ What to them 
a chain of reasoning is, to himis,” etc. Then, 
is the meaning clearer? “As only such things 
as”—does the first “as” mean “inasmuch 
as” or not? and does Mr. Poe’s judging 
“by the imaginative effect” express Macau- 
lay’s meaning when he writes, “the effect 
produced on his imagination ?” 

Let us not be too critical of the critic, 
however, leaving the reader to decide which 
of the two versions is the “ awkward and un- 
pleasant one.” Few persons will be found to 
side with Mr. Poe, who refutes himself in the 
most thorough manner. 

Thus, the bricks we hurl at our neigh- 
bors only rebound and injure ourselves. Let 
us keep our hands from them, and live in 
peace and good-will. The Supreme Law lays 
down the maxim, as wise as it is kindly, that 
of the three great virtues—faith, hope, and 
charity, the greatest of all is charity. 


Joux Esren Cooke. 





LA POMPADOUR’S THEATRI- 
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BOUT the year 1742, while Louis XV. 

of France, then thirty-two years old, 

was hunting in the forest of Senart, his gaze, 
too comprehensive in its scope to be critical 
at all times where women were concerned, 
was attracted by a young and beautiful wom- 
an who formed one of the hunting-party. His 





inquiries revealed the fact that the dashing | which had darkened the old age of his great- 


amazon was a certain Madame d’Etioles, wife 
of a farmer of the taxes. 

The king, smitten with her beauty, com- 
manded her presence; and her accomplish- 
ments, her grace, and her wit, completed the 
victory over his heart which her physical 
charms had half won in the beginning. This 
Madame d’Etioles, who bore as a maiden the 
name of Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, eminent- 
ly suggestive of Les Halles, was the natural 
daughter of a butcher; but her mother had 
given her a good education, and her own men- 
tal brilliancy added all that was necessary to 
prepare her for that astonishing career which 
she was to play, later, under the name of the 
Marquise de Pompadour, and as the favorite 
of Louis XV., in the politics of France. 

At the time of the acquaintance thus be- 
gun, Madame d’Etioles was twenty-one years 
old. It was in a period when a king’s caprice 
was superior to all questions of mere cere- 
mony or propriety; when a husband or a fa- 
ther was more given to shrugging his shoul- 
ders than to frowns when informed that the 
royal eye was turned admiringly on the treas- 
ure of his household; and when, if the royal 
Alcibiades of France but dropped a casual 
handkerchief, all the court ladies who were 
young enough and handsome enough to ven- 





grandfather, Louis XIV. 

To arouse him from the condition in which 
he had fallen—a state of the mind as fatal to 
favorites as to politicians—she conceived the 
idea of arranging private theatricals for his 
entertainment. Under these circumstances 
she ordered a small theatre to be built in one 
of the galleries adjoining the Cabinet of Med- 
als in the palace at Versailles. This diminu- 
tive place of amusement was called “ Le Thé- 
Atre des Cabinets.” 

The actors and actresses were drawn ex- 
clusively from the ranks of the lords and la- 
dies of the court. La Pompadour appointed 
herself manager, and Louis invited the spec- 
tators, although, as readily may be inferred, 
the all-powerful marquise checked off the 
names of those to whom this honor, the most 
sought after of the period, should be extended. 
In the scant hospitality displayed by the king, 
some of the greatest seigneurs of the court 
were omitted, at times. Thus, among those 
who were conspicuous by their absence at the 
opening performance, in December, 1746, were 
the Prince de Conti, the Marshal de Noailles, 
and the Duke de Gesvres. 

In her capacity as directress of the thea- 
tre, the marquise, aided by Louis, drew up 
rules for the government of the company, 


ture on the liberty, would scramble to pick it | which were biased, decidedly, in favor of the 


up. It was not strange, therefore, that Ma- 
dame d’Etioles should no longer follow the 
king in his future hunting-parties, but: that 
she should ride gayly by his side. 

Although thus favored with the king’s 
preference, it was not until two years after 
that Madame d’Etioles assumed her place as 
favorite of Louis, for another equally charm- 
ing woman then ruled it in the palace in this 
capacity. This beauty, Madame de Chateau- 
rouse, was poisoned in 1744; and, after her 
death, Madame d’Etioles was brought to court, 
where she was recognized as favorite. When 
Louis returned from the field of Fontenoy, 
whither Madame d’Etioles had accompanied 
him, in May, 1745, he presented her to the 
court as the Marquise de Pompadour, which 
title he had conferred on her while lavishing 
on her the revenues of princely domains. 

Thenceforth for nineteen years Madame de 
Pompadour controlled the monarch’s affec- 
tions, and played the part of a female War- 
wick in deciding on affairs of state, by making 
and unmaking ministers, and shaping, even to 
the extent of involving France in one of the 
greatest wars of modern times, the policy of 
the king. 

There were periods, however, when La 
Pompadour’s: blandishments palled on the 
blunted perceptions of Louis. A courtier’s 
ingenuity had not yet devised that Solomonic 
institution, the Pare aux Cerfs ; and something 
was needed, the marquise knew, to retain in 
all its freshness the king’s favor. In her ef- 
forts to enchain the royal voluptuary’s wan- 
dering thoughts, it may be that, catching an 
echo of Hamlet’s apothegm, “the play—the 
play’s the thing wherein to catch the con- 
science of the king,” she determined, by the 
means of the accessories of the stage, to catch 
not his conscience, but that moroseness of 
disposition which, in the year 1746, Louis de- 
veloped—a moroseness as marked as that 








actresses. Under this régime de cotillon, the 


| rights and privileges of the gentlemen play- 


ers, with true feminine perversity, were disre- 
garded ; and the selection of plays to be acted, 
of the days of performance, and of the hours 
when the curtain should rise, as also the ques- 
tion of the number of times a performance 
should be repeated, was left entirely to the 
autocratic and aristocratic ladies of the troupe. 
Moreover, while the actors were compelled by 
these regulations to appear promptly at the 
precise moment when they were directed by 
note to assemble, either at rehearsals or for 
the performance, the actresses were allowed a 
half-hour of delay. Penalties were affixed for 
the failure of the performers, of either sex, to 
appear at the hours ordered for them, and in 
every particular the customs and observances 
of the real stage were adopted. 

The decoration and the upholstering of . 
the theatre were on a scale of grandeur in 
consonance with the quality of audience and 
performers. The painting of the scenery was 
assigned to the first artists of the day, among 
them Frangois Boucher. To descend from an 
artist of the brush and palette to an artist of 
the brush and comb is somewhat abrupt ; but, 
as the individual who fulfilled the duties of 
hair-dresser in connection with the “ Théatre 
des Petits Cabinets” lives in history, some 
mention of him cannot bé avoided. The per- 
son thus honored was named Notrelle. He 
was a wig-maker, and so vain was he of the 
honor of decorating the heads of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the company of the Cabi- 
nets, that his exultation found vent in the 
following pompous and ' ridiculous advertise- 
ment, which appears in an almanac of the 
time: 

“The Sieur Notrelle, wig-maker for the 
Menus Plaisirs of the king, and for all the 
theatres, doing business in the Place du Car- 
rousel, has exhausted the resources of his art 
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in imitating the wigs of the gods, of demons, 
heroes, shepherds, tritons, cyclops, naiads, fu- 
ries, ete. Although these beings, the ficti- 
tious as well as the real, were not in the hab- 
it of wearing wigs, he has been enabled, by 
the force of his imagination, to divine what 
would have been their taste in this respect 
had the fashion of wearing them prevailed in 
their era. To these sublime wigs he has 
added a collection of beards and mustaches 
of all colors and all shapes, and of ancient 
days as well as modern times,” 

The opening play was Molitre’s comedy, 
“ Tartuffe,” and indescribable was the anxiety 
to obtain invitations to witness the perform- 
ance. But, if it was difficult to secure a seat 
among the spectators, still more difficult was 
it to be enrolled among the performers. Ma- 
dame du Hausset, who was first lady-in-wait- 
ing in the service of Madame de Pompadour, 
relates an amusing anecdote in her memoirs, 
which shows the eagerness that prevailed 
among the court-gallants to take part in the 
performance, Desiring to obtain a lieutenancy 
in the army for a relative, she sought, about 
this time, an interview with the Comte d’Ar- 
genson, the Minister of War, to lay her re-. 
quest before him. 

“ Linformed him of my desire,” she writes, 
“and handed him the application. He re- 
ceived me coldly, and replied vaguely to my 
request. I left his presence, and Monsieur 
le Marquis de V——” (the Marquis de Voyer, 
son of the minister), “ who was in his father’s 
office, and heard my wish, followed me. 

“* You are seeking a command ?’ he said 
to me. ‘There is a vacancy that has been 
promised to me for one of my profégés, but, 
if you are willing to make an exchange, and 
will obtain for me something that I desire, I 
will yield it to you. What I want is to be a 
police-captain, and you can obtain the place 
for me.’ 

“T remarked that his joke was incompre- 
hensible to me. 

“*Tt is this,’ he replied. ‘ “ Tartuffe ” is 
to be played at the Cabinets. There is in the 
comedy « police-captain’s part which consists 
of but a few lines. Induce Madame la Mar- 
quise to cast me for this part, and you shall 
have the command you are asking!’ 

“T made no promise, but I narrated the 
circumstance to madame, who said that she 
would see about it. The affair was arranged. 
I received my command, and Monsieur de 
Vv thanked madame as cordially as if she 
had had him created a duke.” 

The marquis, evidently, must have made a 
“hit” on the occasion of his representation 
of the police-captain with his few verses to 
repeat, as his name continued to appear regu- 
larly, thereafter, among the actors until the 
theatre was closed. 

The names of the performers most fre- 
quently met with in the programmes were, 
among the gentlemen, those of the Ducs de 
la Valliére, de Villeroi, d’Ayen, and de Duras, 
and that of the Marquis de Voyer; and, 
among the ladies, those of Madame de Bran- 
eas, Madame de Livry, and Madame de Pons, 
all ladies of the highest rank. Madame de 
Pompadour, of course, figures in the list, and 
always in the part of leading lady. 

In the course of time, after comedy suc- 








ceeded tragedy, the ballet, and finally opera, 
on the boards of the Cabinets. In the ballets 
the Duc de Chartres distinguished himself as 
a dancer. But the most accomplished artist 
in this line produced during the entire seven 
years’ duration of the theatre was the Mar- 
quis de Courtenvaux, the laudation of whose 
saltatory perfection has been handed down 
by the Duc de Luynes in a remark to the ef- 
fect that he made himself noticeable by “ an 
admirable lightness, regularity, and preci- 
sion.” Monsieur de Courtenvaux, however, 
was not without a rival, apparently, in the ap- 
plause of the high-born circle ; for we are told 
that Monsieur de la Salle, a singer in the 
operas, contested the meed of renown with 
him. This gentleman was afterward trans- 
formed into a statesman, because, as writes 
the Comte d’Argenson, who cordially detested 
La Pompadour, he was a good singer and a 
fine carpet-knight. 

“The government of a small province 
called La Marche has just been given to the 
Marquis de la Salle,” says D’Argenson, in his 
“Memoirs.” “This post was asked for by 
marshals of France and by many of the oldest 
lieutenant-generals ; but Monsieur de la Salle 
is very agreeable in the Cabinets, and sings in 
a superior manner in the operas which are 
sung there.” 

But what mattered it. if the marshals of 
France and the scarred lieutenant-generals 
of the kingdom were left to trail their bat- 
tered swords in the antechamber of the War- 
Office while the Marquis de la Saile warbled 
himself into the command of the province 
of La Marche, so long as La Pompadour suc- 
ceeded in her enterprise? “ Le rois’amuse!” 
was the congratulatory cry, and the mar- 
quise and her party were satisfied and trium- 
phant. Once more was the doting Louis at 
her feet, and once more did her adherents 
bask in the royal sunshine which she re- 
flected. 

“The king,” writes the chafing D’Argen- 
son, “who, people said, had grown tired of 
his sultana, the Marquise de Pompadour, is 
now more bewitched with her than ever. At 
the last ballets at Versailles she sang and 
played so well that his majesty publicly 
praised her, and, caressing herin the presence 
of all, told her that she was the most charm- 
ing woman in France!” 

The marquise, abetted by the fawning 
courtiers, took good care in the plays pro- 
duced to heighten her own importance while 
delicately, as it were, flattering the king. 
Little dramatic scenes, composed expressly 
for the Cabinets, and filled with skillful allu- 
sions, were performed ; and in these she was 
designated under the thinly-disguised title of 
“ Queen of Beauty,” while the king was made 
to recognize himself in the poetic paraphrase, 
“The most tender of mortals!” It was fash- 
ionable to pay tribute to Louis from the stage, 
and the monarch was assured in daintily- 
written prologues that he alone was the in- 
spirer‘of what was best in all that was done 
and said. 

An episode of this kind occurred on the 
20th of December, 1747, when the second sea- 
son was opened, in which the Due de la Val- 
liére and the Duc de Nivernois figured. The 
latter of these noblemen discharged the duties 
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of director at the time. As the orchestra was 
about to strike up the overture, Monsieur de 
Nivernois, on the stage, suddenly commanded 
silence, and, calling Monsieur de la Valliére 
to him, asked him anxiously whether he had 
not forgotten something of importance. De 
la Vallitre affected much astonishment. No, 
What possibly could have been overlooked ? 

The audience became interested, and even 
the king lazily stretched his head forward to 
watch the amiable little comedy that was 
going on before him. 

For a few moments the Duc de Nivernois 
kept the Duc de la Valliére in suspense. 

** Monsieur le Duc,” he said, at last, “‘ have 
you not prepared a speech—a compliment— 
something, in short, to testify to your zeal?” 

The trick was a sufficiently well-worn one, 
but Monsieur de la Valliére acted as if he had 
never heard of it. He acknowledged that he 
had given no thought toa speech. He made 
a pretense of great fear; he was not ready; 
and yet, if an impromptu might be ventured, 
why—and then, addressing the king, he re- 
cited a few lines of verse, which might be 
d d the of compliment if they had 
not been, as they probably were, merely a 
specimen of the well-bred hypocrisy of courts. 
This prologue, written by Francois Augustin 
Moncrif, the court poet, contained these 
lines : 

* Le désir de briller n'a rien qui nous inspire; 


Ici, nous pouvons vous le dire, 
Le zéle et le talent sont l’ouvrage du cceur.” 





There was an interval of stormy conten- 
tion during these pastimes at Versailles 
which gave hope to the enemies of La Pom- 
padour that her overthrow might follow it. 
The Due de Richelieu, grand-nephew of the 
great cardinal, afterward commander in the 
Seven Years’ War, and one of the most un- 
blushing profligates of even that day of prof- 
ligacy—the same Richelieu whose blunder, in 
the misdirection of a couple of love-letters 
written by him to two noble ladies of the 
court, opened their eyes to his double per- 
fidy and resulted in a duel between the en- 
raged and jealous fair ones—this redoubtable 
personage returned to France from Vienna, 
where he had been embassador while the 
performances at the Cabinets were at their 
height. The condition of affairs at court 
evidently did not please him ; for hardly had 
he arrived when he became involved in a 
quarrel with the Due de la Vallitre, whom he 
charged, wrathfully, with infringing on the 
rights of the first groom of the stole. The 
quarrel probably had a deeper significance 
than that which attached to its ostensible 
cause; for, while Monsieur de la Vallitre 
was a partisan of La Pompadour, Richelicu 
bore no love for that captivating woman. 

The court factions watched the course of 
affairs with anxiety, the enemies of the fa- 
vorite foreseeing a crisis that might put to 
the test the power of the marquise over the 
king. In spite of Richelieu’s threats and 
complaints, which were loudly spoken with- 
out any effort at concealment, the king for a 
time held aloof from the disputes that daily 
filled the palace with their clamor. _ But at 
last, wearied with the disturbance, he spoke, 
and in three words he assured the triumph 
of the marquise over the malcontents, 
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“ Monsieur le Duc,” he said one day, ab- 
ruptly, to Richelieu, “how many times have 
you been to the Bastile?” 

The question was a critical one, but Riche- 
lieu displayed a diplomat’s coolness as he re- 
plied : ; 

“ Three times, sire.” 

Louis said no more, and walked away. 
Richelieu, who had no inclination again to 
study the interior of that gloomy pile, took 
the hint, and the question of Monsieur de la 
Vallidre’s usurpations ceased to be an excit- 
ing cause of contention at court. But Riche- 
feu did not forget, apparently, though his 
tongue had ceased to wag; and, later, he 
wreaked a very ungallant and ridiculous re- 
venge on his charming antagonist, whose dis- 
grace, through that of Monsieur de la Val- 
liére, he had failed to compass. 

Once, while the court was on a journey, 
Richelieu, who happened to be lodged one 
night in an apartment above that occupied 
by the marquise, stamped on the floor at 
such a rate, and made so prodigious a clatter 
above her head, that the unfortunate woman 
did not close her eyes during the entire night. 
And with this shabby piece of rudeness came 
to a close a quarrel which, had it ended in 
the dismissal of La Pompaduur, as many had 
hoped it would, might have spared Europe 
the Seven Years’ War waged by France, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, against Frederick the Great 
of Prussia ; for it was through the influence 
of the marquise, whose vanity had been flat- 
tered by Maria Theresa, of Austria, and hurt 
by Frederick’s sarcasms, that the alliance be- 
tween France and Austria was secured—an 
alliance that brought about this bloody war 
in 1756. 

There was one consideration that never 
was entertained in the course of these theat- 
ricals, and that was the consideration of ex- 
pense. Enormous sums were lavished in the 
preparation and production of the plays, one 
ballet alone, entitled “ Mignonette,” having 
cost a sum amounting to nearly fifty thousand 
dollars. In the winter of 1749, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, it was estimated, were 
expended. Not only was the court aston- 
ished at this extravagance, but the common 
talk of Paris soon ran on the prodigalities 
at Versailles. 

When the operas were put on the stage, 
the performances lost that select character 
which had marked the identity of the per- 
formers in the earlier days of the comedy 
and the ballet ; for it was found necessary, in 
order to obtain a full company, to seek a cho- 
tus, the principal singers, and a leader of the 
orchestra, among the musical artists in the 
king’s service. The Comte d’Argenson, whose 
memoirs are replete with angry criticisms of 
these royal theatricals, makes frequent men- 
tion of the individuals, titled and profession- 
al, who took part in them toward the end, 
and of the evil influence they were exerting 
on the public mind. In one place he says: 

“A very ridiculous collection, of the di- 
Vertisements of the ‘ThéAtre des Cabinets,’ 
lyrical works which are at once wretched and 
flattering, has just been printed. In it are 
read the names of singing and dancing act- 
ors, general officers and ballad-singers, of 
great court ladies and girls from the theatres. 


In fact, the king passes his time in watching 
the training of the marquise and the other 
personages of the court by all these profes- 
sional histrions who make familiar with the 
king in a sacrilegious and impious way.” 
Elsewhere, he continues his complaints as 
follows: “‘ Wages are no longer paid in the 
king’s household. It is announced that hence- 
forth the council will be paid only at the end 
of three years, and the officers at the end of 
five years. Yet the ballets of the court cost 
prodigiously.” And, in still another passage, 
the far-seeing minister—not so far-seeing, 
however, as to look forty years into the future 
on a certain royal head falling into the bas- 
ket—sounds a warning which, uttered to the 
king in words at the time, was not without 
its influence. 

“The court,” he exclaims, “is occupied 
with nothing but pieasures! The only thing 
thought of is the plays at the Cabinets. All 
that is done there is to learn parts or re- 
hearse ballets with the Demoiselles Gaussin 
and Dumesnil, and with the Sieur Deshayes, of 
the Comédie Italienne. It is openly said that 
the description given by Petronius of the 
court in which he lived does not differ from 
ours, so occupied is it with these delights 
while political affairs require the most ear- 
nest attention and arouse fears which are 
doubtless better understood by the specta- 
tors than by the actors.” 

Monsieur d’Argenson here wrote a truth 
which soon found an echo in the king’s 
breast. Satirical verses and lampoons began 
to circulate among the populace, in which 
the wrath and restlessness of the people were 
warningly manifested. Anxiety possessed the 
mind of Louis, and, growing discontented with 
the signs of the times, he ordered that the 
plays at the Cabinets, in some sort an affair 
of state, be discontinued, and that thenceforth 
the private theatricals should be given at 
the chateau of Bellevue, which he had built 
as a residence for the marquise. The last 
performance was given in March, 1753, the 
close of the seventh year of La Pompadour’s 
theatricals. 





SIRIUS, THE DOG-STAR. 


66 (* star differeth from another star 
in glory,” and among the six thou- 
sand stars visible to the unassisted eye in 
the celestial sphere, or the twenty million 
revealed there by telescopic research, the 
greatest glory surrounds the peerless orb 
known under the name of Sirius. It belongs 
to the little constellation Canis Major, a clus- 
ter of thirty-one stars, possessing otherwise 
no noticeable feature, situated south and east 
of Orion, and universally known from the un- 
rivaled lustre of its leading brilliant. Sirius 
is a superb object in the winter sky, coming 
to the meridian on the 11th of February, and 
surpassing in size and lustrous light its near- 
est rivals, Betelguex and Procyon, with which 
it forms an equilateral triangle, whose angu- 
lar points of starry glory sparkle like dia- 
monds of the first water. 
For the origin of the name of this glitter- 
ing brilliant, we must go back to the early 











history of astronomy, among the people who 


dwelt in Egypt around the river Nile. The 
rise and overflow of the famous river was to 
the ancient inhabitants at first a source of 
annoyance and distress, on account of the in- 
undation of the land adjacent to its shores. 
The occurrence was considered as accidental 
until long observation had shown that it was 
an annual event, and then its cause was a 
source of still greater anxiety. The heavens 
above, and the earth below, were carefully 
studied for a solution of the mystery. 

At length patient study was rewarded ; 
the problem was solved. A few days before 
the river began to rise, a bright star rose 
above the morning horizon, just before the 
sun’s appearance. Every year the mysteri- 
ous star appeared at the same season, and in 
the same position, or, at least, so near it that 
the slight deviation was not recognized by 
the unpractised astronomers of the time. 
Every year its appearance was followed by 
the rising of the waters. Therefore those 
who dwelt near the river left their dwellings, 
and sought temporary homes in more ele- 
vated localities, while they watched the over- 
flow with mingled feelings of superstitious 
fear and bright hopes of agricultural pros- 
perity. Thus the star was like a watch-dog, 
giving warning of the approach of the enemy, 
and for this reason it received the name of 
Haaut, or Tayaut, signifying dog in their lan- 
guage. As the star was closely associated 
with the sacred river, it was honored with a 
second name, Sihor, one of the: names of the 
Nile; or, according to other authority, Siris, 
the Egyptian word for the rising of the river. 
This is the derivation for our name for the 
star, Sirius. 

To the Egyptians this star was the most 
important one in the heavens, for it marked 
the commencement of their agricultural year. 
The slightest variation in its color was care- 
fully observed, and from its greater or less- 
er brilliancy, indicating in reality the con- 
dition of the atmosphere, they eagerly gath- 
ered omens of fruitful harvest or desolating 
famine. They paid to it divine honors on 
account of its influence in producing fertil- 
izing inundations, and superstitiously be- 
lieved that the conjunction of sun and star 
caused the excessive heat of the season. On 
account of the prevalence of malignant dis- 
ease at this time, they associated with it a 
malarious influence. This belief prevailed 
universally in ancient times, and the super- 
stition still survives in the modern dog- 
days. 

The star had a peculiar god, called Ty- 
phon, to whom a cruel sacrifice was made of 
red-haired victims, usually foreigners, who 
were annually seized for this purpose. The 
Greeks adopted the superstition, and the Ro- 
mans followed their lead, sacrificing yearly a 
brown dog to Sirius to render it propitious 
to their flocks and herds. The evil agency 
continued for forty days, twenty days before 
the heliacal rising of the star, and twenty 
days after the event. These were the “ Dies 
caniculares”’ of classic times. At that re- 
mote period they commenced on the 4th of 
August, and lasted till the 14th of September. 
But the rising of Sirius varies with the lati- 
tude of the place, and in the same latitude is 








perceptibly changed, after a cuurse of years, 
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by the precession of the equinoxes. At the 
present time Sirius rises with the sun about 
the 12th of August, and the classical dog- 
days extend fron the 24th of July to the Ist 
of September. As modern dog-days extend 
from the 3d of July to the 11th of August, it 
will readily be seen that they have no refer- 
ence to the rising of Sirius. 

It was naturally supposed that Sirius, 
from its superior size, was nearer to us than 
any of its companions, but modern observa- 
tion has established the fact that this is not 
the case. The stars that we cali fixed are, in 
reality, moving onward through space in obe- 
dience to laws that are not yet fully compre- 
hended. The movement, though apparently 
imperceptible, is, in reality, rapid beyond 
conception. The Milky-Way, to which our 
sun belongs, is revolving in a vast orbit 
around some undiscovered centre, and the 
motion of our sun may be the cause of a por- 
tion of the measurable motion of a few of 
the stellar suns. Now, the stars having the 
greatest proper motion must be nearest to 
us, just as aman seems to walk faster at a 
little distance from us than when he is much 
farther off. In the great majority of stars, 
not the slightest trace of movement can be 
detected by the most careful observation. As 
the earth sweeps on in her orbit round the 
sun, she is, at opposite points of it, 183,000,- 
000 miles nearer to some of the surround- 
ing stars, and yet this enormous distance does 
not change the. position of most of the stars 
a fraction of a hair’s-breadth ; therefore, the 
vast orbit of the earth is a mere point as seen 
from these distant orbs. 

But nine or ten stars have been found to 
give evidence of movement—proper motion, 
as it is called—and thus afford data on which 
their distances can be calculated. Alpha 
Centauris, a southern, first- magnitude star, 
has the most rapid motion, and is considered 
the nearest to us. But its motion is not 
quite one second of a degree, and it is sep- 
arated from us by the enormous distance of 
224,000 times the earth’s distance from the 
sun, this being the unit for starry measure- 
ments, Therefore, for 20,000,000,000,000 
miles a traveler beyond the boundaries of 
the solar system, passing through space with 
the amazing velocity of light, 184,000 miles a 
second, would be three years and six months 
in reaching the nearest of the stars. Finite 
power utterly fails to comprehend the dimen- 
sions of a universe fashioned on so vast a 
scale | 

Sirius has also a proper motion, five times 
as slow as Alpha Centauris. It is 1,375,000 
times the earth’s distance from the sun, which 
is 91,430,000 miles. It takes light twenty- 
two years to traverse this distance; so that, 
if this star were to-day to be blotted from 
the sky, it would continue to shine there with 
andiminished lustre for twenty-two years, 

Not only has the distance of Sirius been 
determined, but its size, compared with our 
sun, has been approximately measured. The 
only method for computing the dimensions 
of a star is to measure its light. There are 


twenty stars of the first magnitude, and nine- 
teen are much farther from us than Alpha 
Centauris, although many of them are nearly 
Therefore, we reason that they 


as brilliant. 





must exceed that star in size and mass. Now, 
Sirius must far surpass this sparkling gem 
of the southern sky, for it is four times as 
bright, and five times as far away. Since it 
is five times as far away, it should shine with 
one twenty-fifth of the light, and, being ap- 
parently four times as bright, it is in reality 
one hundred times as bright. As Alpha is 
three times as bright as the sun would be, 
removed to the same distance, Sirius must be 
three hundred times as bright as the sun. If 
we assume that the intrinsic brightness of 
the star is the same as the intrinsic bright- 
ness of the sun, we shall have an immense 
sun fourteen times the diameter of our sun, 
with a volume exceeding his more than two 
thousand times. This gives Sirius a diameter 
of more than twelve million miles. Let us 
imagine a blazing sun stretching from the 
earth’s centre, filling the intervening space 
between us and the moon, and extending 
more than five and a half million miles be- 
yond, and we have some faint dawning of a 
conception of the incomprehensible dimen- 
sions of this immense globe of fire, the great- 
est aggregation of solar matter measurable 
thus far by terrestrial instruments ! 

Great changes have taken place in the 
color of Sirius since it was first observed. 
In the early ages of astronomy it was of a 
fiery red, after which it gradually faded to a 
pure white, and it has now taken on a bluish 
or greenish tint. It holds a leading position 
in the class of white stars, which includes 
the highest conditions of development in the 
astral universe. 

Curious and unaccountable vagaries have 
always marked the movements of this star. 
It was found that it did not move in the 
heavens in a straight line and with the uni- 
form velocity of the fixed stars, but varied 
its motion in such a way as to indicate pow- 
erful disturbing influences in its vicinity. 
Here was a knotty problem that astronomers 
did not fail to attack, but no solution was 
reached until about half a century since. 
Bessel, a German observer, was convinced 
that the disturbance was caused by the at- 
traction of an invisible satellite revolving 
around the shining orb. Other observers 
calculated the orbit of the attracting body, 
independently reaching the same result, and 
they even went so far as to indicate its po- 
sition at certain times. At last, no doubt re- 
mained as to the existence of the disturber, 
but it continued to elude the search of the 
best telescopes. In 1862, a telescope, with 
an object-glass of eighteen and a half inches 
in diameter, was completed by the famous 
opticians, Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons. The 
new instrument was pointed to Sirius as a 
test of its power, and the long-looked-for 
companion came immediately into view, at 
the distance of ten seconds from the primary. 
The glad tidings went quickly round our little 
globe, and all the great telescopes were 
pointed to the bright star. When the exact 
position was known, the companion was easily 
detected by skillful observers. It took near- 
ly four years to settle the question whether 
the observed satellite was really the disturb- 
ing body. It was found that its observed 
position and motion corresponded so nearly 
with those predicted from theory, that no 





doubt of the identity between the theoretical 
and visible satellite remained. 

Another modern discovery concerning Sir. 
ius relates to what is technically called star. 
drift. Certain stars appear to be drifting from 
us, others to be drifting toward us. On account 
of the brightness of Sirius, Dr. Huggins se. 
lected it for a beautiful and delicate experi- 
ment to determine whether stars have a prop- 
er motion in the direction of the line of sight 
from the earth. Astronomers can determine 
if a star moves up or down, to the right or 
left of a certain mean position, but they can- 
not determine if the star moves backward or 
forward. But Dr. Huggins solved the prob- 


lem from a spectroscopic application of the - 


laws of light. Light moves in waves. If the 
wave-length of a particular ray from a star 
varies in length from the normal wave-length 
of that ray, then the star is approaching or 
receding, according as the deviation varies, 
The spectroscopist has a delicate way of elu- 
cidating this law. The rainbow-tinted spec- 
trum of this star is crossed by known dark 
lines. If one of these lines is changed toward 
the red end of the spectrum, the observer 
knows that the star is swiftly receding; if it 
changes toward the violet end, it is swiftly 
approaching. After a series of the most care- 
ful measurements, it was found that Sirius is 
receding at the rate of twenty-nine and a 
half miles a second. 

We cannot yet tell whether the earth is 
moving from the star, or the star from the 
earth. Even with this incredible speed, the 
passage of a million years will make no per- 
ceptible difference in the appearance of the 
king-star of our universe, and the lifetime of 
the present inhabitants of the globe is a 
period too insignificant to be thought of when 
dealing with this far-distant star ! 

The question naturally arises, How can it 
be proved that the star is in reality a sun, 
made up of constituents like those of our sun, 
and giving forth heat and light under similar 
conditions? The revelations of the spectro- 
scope have satisfactorily settled this impor- 
tant matter. 

Sirius gives a spectrum of great beauty, 
although its low altitude renders the observa- 
tion of the finer lines very difficult. Its spec- 
trum is composed of rays of the seven colors, 
crossed by four broad and dark lines, and by 
numerous fine ones. As its spectrum pre- 
sents the same general appearance as the 
solar spectrum, it is proved that the star is 
incandescent, and that its light comes to us 
through certain vapors like those forming the 
sun’s photosphere. The four broad and dark 
lines indicate the presence of hydrogen, and 
some of the faint ones are due to sodium, 
magnesium, and iron. Therefore Sirius is @ 
real sun, constituted in the same way, and 
containing elements identical with our sun. 

Thus we see that this resplendent star 
was an object of wonder and delight, as well 
as of superstitious fear, in the earliest ages 
of astronomical observation, and that the pa- 
tient research and unwearied perseverance of 
modern observers have met with a brilliant re- 
ward in the marvelous discoveries that have fol- 
lowed their efforts. It exceeds a million times 
the distance of the sun from the earth, and 
is a gigantic globe, with a diameter of 12,- 
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000,000 miles, and a volume more than 2,000 
times greater than that of the sun. It gives 
out heat and light in a proportion to which 
that given out by our lesser luminary dwin- 
dies into nothingness. It is made up of coo- 
stituents existing in all the bodies of the solar 
system, and it rules over at least one huge 
planet of proportions corresponding to its 
great principal. Its color, changing from 
fiery red to blue-tinted white, gives evidence 
of vast commotion around its huge circum- 
ference. It is so far away that light, with its 
amazing velocity, takes twenty-two years to 
reach us from its far-distant confines ; and yet 
so near that, while running away from us at 
the rate of twenty-nine and a half miles a sec- 
ond, we can see its light, feel its heat, measure 
its circumference, weigh its mass, define its 
substance, and watch the movement of its 
dark satellite. 

And yet this glorious leader of the starry 
host is but one of twenty million visible to 
telescopic sight, many among the distant 
glimmerers doubtless its equal, or far exceed- 
ing its inconceivable mass. It is not given 
to finite power to comprehend the dimensions 
of a universe created on so grand a scale. 
But mortal imagination may seek to picture 
the glory of such a sun, the highest type of 
starry development, and fancy the planetary 
orbs revolving around the beaming centre, 
manifesting the various and complicated con- 
ditions of physical existence. It may also 
picture some of them at least as fitted for the 
abode of intelligent beings of an order adapted 
toa position so exalted in the economy of the 
universe, 

We have occasionally, on this planet, 
glimpses of vastly higher orders of intelli- 
gence in the existence of a few individuals 
gifted far above their peers, whose fame will 
be borne from generation to generation as 
long as the world endures. Why should not 
the inhabitants of the worlds revolving around 
Sirius be as far above these exceptional speci- 
mens of the human race as a Shakespeare, a 
Milton, or a Sir Isaac Newton, is above the 
most untutored barbarian ? 

E. M. Converse. 





IN THE LANE. 


A BERKSHIRE IDYL. 


MAIDEN with a winning grace, 
-<\ And rustic beauty in her face— 


I saw her in the slender lane, 
That cleaves the clover-croft in twain ; 


And toward the mountain by-way creeps, 
So silent one might deem it sleeps. 


Along its grassy marge I strode, 
A strife with cares in wintry mode: 


Beyond the summer’s glow to thaw, 
Till that sweet maiden’s face I saw. 


Bent o’er the treasure that she sought, 
Of ambushed eyes she little thought. 


A snow-white cloud of elder-bloom, 
Spread *twixt her gladness and my gloom. 


A pilferer she, with license none, 
Save the free sanction of the sun: 





Her pretty hands in eager raid, 
Red raspberries their victims made. 


And quick beyond her ruddier lips, 
The captives sunk in sweet eclipse. 


The little frail upon her wrist, 


I thought might mourn the wealth it missed. 


** Yet hardly,” to myself I said, 
“* Would it begrudge so fair a maid.” 


Raising the friendly elder-screen, 
I lingered, seeing, but unseen. 


I did not wish the wind to stir 
The gauze through which I gazed on her, 


Lest the faint rustle it would make 
Her spell upon my soul should break. 


No whit, I saw, the sun she fled, 
Who rained warm glances on her head— 


Which, tangling in her tresses brown 
They ran in golden ripples down ; 


And on her ivory shoulders fell, 
Like amber-veius in pearly shell. 


Then envied I the happy sun, 
His courtship all unchided done ; 


While I her lips in fancy kissed, 
Only through veils of elder-mist. 


The silence grew too dear to stay, 
A bird-song wafted it away. 


In her uplifted eyes I caught 
The rapture of a happy thought. 


And, while I gauged their depths of blue, 
The singer from his covert flew. 


Then, lifting from the jeweled bush 
Her lissom neck, she mocked the thrush. 


And still in dreams I hear 1t float, 
The music from her tillowy throat. 


Sweet though the charms its tide that throng, 
My verse were vain without her song: 


Bird of the maple-shade, 
Exquisite singer, 

Sent to the little maid, 
Pleasure to bring her, 

Sing thy sweet song over— 

Sing in the stead of a lover! 


I have no lover, thrush, 
Sings at my casement ; 

Making me fear and flush, 
Feigning amazement : 

Perhaps I don’t want one— 

At least till kind Heaven grant one! 


Into my bos8in pour 
All thy song’s gladness ; 
Fill it with joy before 
Time shall bring sadness. 
If Love comes to-morrow— 
Love, I am told, may bring sorrow. 


Perhaps thou art flying, bird, 
To thy mate over, 
And the dear song I heard— 
That of a lover: 
Oh, wilt thou not sing it? 
Once more to the little maid bring it ? 





Here are raspberries, thrush, 
Fresh from my fingers, 

On whose tips their red flush 
Lovingly lingers. 

Oh! had I a lover, 

Swift would he hie through the clover, 


Bird of the maple-shade, 
When shall I listen, 
Listen fond music made— 
While my eyes glisten— 
Made under my casement, 
Not to mine, but others’ amazement? 


Only thy silence brings 
Word to my bosom ; 
Sweet th>ugh the throstle sings, 
And white elders blossom, 
There are love-songs more tender 
For me than song-birds can render! 


Be in no hurry, heart, 
Seeking love’s fetter; 

Bid all »uch dreams depart, 
Freedom is better: 

If the thrush was a lover— 

Be glad that from us he’s a rover! 


Then fell a silence that I thought 
Might with alarm for her be fraught. 


I feared the beating in my breast 
Might catch her ear and tell the rest ! 


I would not that my shadow chilled 
The childlike peace her bosom filled ; 


And yet I yearned her grace to thank 
For its sweet draughts of peace I drank, 


That, like a balm upon my stress, 
Had dropped, and made its tumult less : 


Not I might make her banished dream 
Something less visionary seem : 


Not I her song with song requite, 
And give her sooth for throstle’s flight: 


Not I beneath her window wake 
Her slumber for her beauty’s sake. 


Her chestnut hair, like sun on snow, 
Among my frosted locks would flow ; 


And twice the years of her young life, 
My heart had trusted one true wife. 


There was no “ might have been” to cloud 
My bosom’s thought with ghostly shroud, 


The heart’s loud throbbings that I owned, 
With only fond surprise were toned ; 


And my dilemma was to stir, 
And not disciose myself to her— 


When, watching from my lair the lass, 
Her moving shadow kissed the grass. 


Along the lane, the village-way, 
She glided on a sunset ray ; 


And which it was gave:grace, or lent, 
I doubted all the steps she went. 


But when I left the elder-bloom, 
Somehow the lane was dusk with gloom! 


W. C. Ricnarps. 
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MISCELLANY. 


MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


MANNERS AS A FINE ART. 


[In an article in the last London Art- 
Journal, by J. Jackson Jarves, on “The 
Manners of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon Races 
considered as a Five Art,” occur some ad- 
mirable remarks upon the self-indulgence of 
smokers :] 


or the superiority of the Latin 

races in fine manners, as contrasted with 
the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic, seems mani- 
fest, yet it is plainly evident that throughout 
Europe they are on the decline as a distinc- 
tive Fine Art, while in America there is more 
attention given them than formerly. In Eu- 
rope, habits, traditions, «esthetic and reli- 
gious ideas, are all more or !ess in a state 
of dissolution and transformation into new 
political and social elements, which have not 
assumed positive shape. As yet the disinte- 
gration of old forms is more obvious than 
their reconstruction into fresh phases of life. 
But in America the creative agencies are 
more actively st work. We see the forces 
of society sti ggling less to unmake than 
remake; to become crystallized into more 
beautiful shapes than those of the past; and 
however crude and tumultuous their first ef- 
forts, they are full of promise for the future. 
An active agent in the decline of fine man- 
ners in Europe—one, indeed, which obstructs 
them everywhere—is the rapidly-spreading 
habit of smoking tobacco. I refer only to its 
anti-wsthetic influences. The supreme test 
of the virtue of the knight in the days of 
chivalry, which was the highest ideal of fine 
manners, was his self-denial and desire to 
succor the oppressed. The severest test of 
the modern gentleman is his willingness to 
forego his pipe for the comfort and health of 
another. It takes a thoroughly well-bred 
man to withstand this form of self-indulgence 
when it can only be practised to the annoy- 
ance of another. Whatever the benefit or 
harm the use of tobacco may do the con- 
sumer’s body, its common tendency is to ren- 
der the mind indifferent to the well-being of 
his neighbors. Smoking is fast becoming 
an uncontrollable habit, perhaps, to the ma- 
jority of mankind, and certainly to the seri- 
ous discomfort of the minority. Surely 
there is sufficient space and opportunity on 
this planet for the smoker to enjoy his weed 
without poisoning the atmosphere of the 
non-smoker. The spirit of humanity which 
arouses men to put an end to the wanton 
torture of organic life in any form, equally 
strikes at this species of selfish indulgence 
when it assumes this shape. So long as the 
rules of good-breeding swayed smokers, no 
gentleman would vex others in this way. In 
traveling, particular accommodations were 
provided for the use of pipes and cigars. 
For a brief period the rights of non-smokers 
were respected. But the wholesome restraint 
is fast disappearing. What was once the 
rule has now become the exception ; smok- 
ers crowd into rooms or seats reserved for 
those who would escape their presence, and 
claim right to fumigate, sicken, and half 
strangle those, be they delicate women and 
children, whose physical organizations are 
more sensitive than their own, and some- 
times add insult to the contemptuous indif- 
ference with which they inflict positive dis- 
tress on their victims. In the growth of bad 
manners which has attended the spread of 
this habit, even some women have learned to 
imitate the rudeness of the other sex, and 
make themselves a nuisance to fellow-travel- 





ers, by insisting on smoking where it is for- 
bidden. Germans are the worst examples of 
bad manners in this respect, for it never 
seems to enter into their comprehension, 
however courteous and willing to oblige in 
other matters, that what is a sensual happi- 
ness to them may be absolute misery to an- 
other, Frenchmen are rapidly losing their 
proverbial politeness also by this species of 
self-indulgence. Englishmen and Americans, 
to a certain extent, invoke the law to protect 
them, and with both peoples there is more 
consideration for the rights and welfare of 
others than obtains in general among civil- 
ized nations. But selfishness of this sort 
has taken less firm root in Italy than else- 
where, precisely because amenity of manners 
and consideration of others in public are still 
the social rule. Not only do Italians refrain 
from smoking where it is prohibited, but I 
have seen them voluntarily give it up, when 
they noticed that it incommoded others, where 
by regulation they were entitled to smoke, 
and this not only by gentlemen but by peas- 
ants. On the other hand, I have known a 
German of rank with his daughter get into 
a ladies’ compartment in a railway-carriage, 
aud insist on using his pipe, despite the 
expustulations of the lady occupants, who 
were compelled to apply to the guard for pro- 
tection, when he was made to go into the 
smoking-carriage, the scene occurring in 
Italy. As he reluctantly went, his daughter 
angrily turned to the ladies, exclaiming, 
‘See what you have done to my poor papa ; 
you make him leave his place to smoke away 
from me.’ The tendency of an inordinate 
use of tobacco to develop boorish manners 
requires no better illustration, for it is one 
which is nowadays too common not to have 
been experienced by most persons who trav- 
ei.” 


[Mr. Jarves proceeds to compare the 
manners of American gentlemen with those of 
Europeans :] 


“The most thorough example of a pol- 
ished gentleman I ever met was a young 
Spaniard of Moorish descent. He was lithe 
in figure, but of a manly appearance, coupled 
with a feminine grace of movement, while his 
intellect was as keenly incisive in its action as 
a Damascene blade of steel. Added to this, 
there was a spirituel apprehension of things 
equal to the finest quality of the French 
monde. His deportment was so exquisite, 
tact so spontaneous, and withal he was so 
frank, courageous, yet gentle and consider- 
ate to every one, that he captured all hearts, 
as it were, by enchantment. This perfection 
of deportment was simply the result of a 
consummate good-breeding, based upon en- 
tire respect and consideration of others, of 
whatever degree in life; and it mattered not 
to them whether the animating principle was 
interest or a higher motive, as the result in 
mutual satisfaction and enjoyment was the 
same so far as it concerned society. 

“The American type of perfected gentle- 
man tends toward a like fineness of organ- 
ization, delicacy, and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, consideration of others, especially wom- 
en, and a lively frankness"ind impressibility 
of temperament. But more mental culture, 
and greater breadth of soul, are still needed 
to consummate the ideal man of the New 
World, besides a copious infusion of the es- 
thetic elements of the Latin races, tempered 
by the sturdier virtues which come with his 
English blood. As the fulcrum for this prog- 
ress, America has a large amount of active 
humanity, a recognition of human rights and 
equality of possibilities to all men, if equal 
opportunity be given. The Italian proverb, 
‘Tutto il mondo e uno paese,’ is a recog- 
nized axiom in its political and civil creed ; 
this, joined to a superlative estimate of the 





future of America, forms an incalculable force 
to hasten on its destiny. The Yankee who 
told the Italian he had rather own a farm in 
Vermont, with one buckwheat-cake for his 
breakfast, than to possess all Italy, from the 
Alps to the heel of the boot, expressed more 
pointedly than politely his estimate of his 
country’s possibilities. Much of the rough- 
ness and awkwardness of American manners 
arises either from the feeling which protests 
against the pseudo-aristocrat, or the disposi- 
tion to copy him, from ignorance of the real 
article. But, when it is fully understood that 
the genuine aristocrat is he alone whose man- 
ners are always irreproachable, and that he 
whose manners are low by choice is none, 
even if living in a palace, a man will be in- 
spired with a righteous pride in the former 
and a supreme contempt for the latter. 

“ One sees in Italy as little envy or ill-will 
among the poor toward the rich and titled, 
as of snobbish deference or greed of riches. 
Mutual politeness charms the coarser- human 
instincts into good behavior, und lulls the 
brutal into inaction. Asthetic influences of 
this sort have done much to make the Italian 
people kindly conservative, sagacious, yet not 
destitute of enterprise, but modest, truthful, 
and with abundant tact—qualities which now 
seem likely to give them ultimately the lead- 
ership of the Latin races in their struggles 
for regeneration. The ‘rough’ is still an un- 
known quantity in Italian civilization. A 
ple which makes rapid progress without him, 
entertains its masses without intoxicating 
them, and this without any restriction on the 
sale of drinks; which keeps out of sight in 
its crowds the disreputable elements of civic 
life, and is so invariably well behaved in its 
festivals that the most guileless maiden may 
safely participate in them; a people which 
does this, and is always polite and good-tem- 
pered among themselves, is deserving of en- 
comium and of imitation by those races whose 
manners and tastes are of a coarser fibre. M. 
Thiers rightly said that the Italians have 
shown themselves superior to their reputa- 
tion, which is as true of domestic as of politi- 
cal affairs. And, in manners, there is one 
phase of superiority in which they are pre- 
eminent, one which is to deportment what the 
feeling of repose is to high art. This phase 
is the unconsciousness, in young and old, of 
fine manners, of seeming or of acting; a 
quality which inspires them with an enviable 
ease and grace of address, even if there be 
no special intellectual gifts to back it, or any 
of the vivacity and quickness of apprehen- 
sion which distinguish the more highly- 
pitched vitality of young America. Alert to 
produce effects and attract attention, the 
American girl succeeds, but at the expense 
somewhat of a refined repose of manner and 
polite consideration for others. Her intense 
brillianey expends itself quickly like fire- 
works. She exhausts herself prematurely by 
her triumphs, and pays dearly for an early 
sensational career by subsiding too soon into 
the rank and file of common domesticity, or 
the dissatisfied ‘ old maid.’ Belles are much 
rarer in Italy, but beautiful manners more 
common. Yet it needs only an esthetic dis- 
cipline for the American girl, with her nerves, 
intellectual temperament, and more delicate 
and highly -vitalized organization, to bear 
away the palm of a perfect style. A common 
Italian is perhaps more readily transformed 
into a lady or gentleman, so far as manners 
go, than most other people, because of the 
habits of politeness between all classes. The 
domestic salutes his employer morning and 
evening, and often each time he enters the 
house; makes family affairs his own, so far 
as his master’s interests are concerned, speaks 
freely of his own, advises and consults, but 
never inappropriately or offensively. Most 
frequently all this is reciprocated on the 
other side. Each understands and appre- 
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ciates the other in a way calculated to de- 
velop mutual confidence and liking. Servants 
become attached to families, and frequently 
pass their lives in one service, because the 
more generous and considerate sentiments 
are aroused in either party. I remember an 
Englishman, who had lived long on the Con- 
tinent, complaining about going back to a 
land where his servant must not greet him 
with a ‘good-morning,’ but always pass him in 
funereal silence. So far as intercourse with 
domestics is concerned, and, indeed, work- 
people in general, there is a sounder practi- 
cal interpretation of a democracy in Italy 
than in tle model republic.” 


— 


REASON AMONG INSECTS. 


LookiNG at the nervous system of insects, 
in whom there is no definite brain, but mere- 
ly a succession of ganglia united by a double 
nervous cord, many physiologists have thought 
that reason could not be one of the attributes 
of the insect race. Yet nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they are able to converse with 
each other and communicate ideas, this fact 
showing that they must possess reason. As 
far as we know, the hymenopterous insects, 
namely, the bees, wasps, and ants, are the 
hest linguists of the insect race, their lan- 
guage being chiefly conducted by means of 
their antennw. A good example of this was 
witnessed by me last summer (1872). 

At breakfast-time some pieces of the 
white of egg were left on a plate. A wasp 
came in at the window, and, after flying 
about for a while, alighted on the plate, went 
to the piece of egg, and tried to carry it off. 
Wishing to see what the insect would do, I 
would not allow it to be disturbed. After 
several unavailing attempts to lift the piece 
of egg, the wasp laid it down and flew out of 
window. Presently éwo wasps came in, flew 
direct to the plate, picked up the piece of 
egg, and in some way or other contrived to 
get it out of the window. These were evi- 
dently the first wasp and a companion whom 
it had fetched to help it. 

I had a kind of suspicion that when the 
wasps reached their home they would tell 
their companions of their good fortune, and 
so I put some more egg on the plate and 
waited. In a very short time wasp after 








wasp came in, went to the plate without hesi- | 


tation, and carried off a piece of egg. The 


stream of wasps was so regular that I was | 


able to trace them to their nest, which was 
in a lane about half a mile from my house. 
The insect had evidently reasoned with 
itself that, although the piece of egg was too 
heavy for one wasp, it might be carried by 
two; so it went off to find a companion, told 
it the state of things, and induced it to help 
itin carrying off the coveted morsel. 
the two had evidently told the other inhabit- 
ants of the nest that there was a supply of 


Then | 


new and dainty food within reach, and had | 


acted as guides to the locality. 
tive proof that these insects possess a very 


Here is posi- | 


definite language of their own, for it is im- | 
possible that human beings could have acted | 


in a more rational manner. 
Every one knows that wasps carry out 


| hold of the body of the scorpion, and in the | 


' 


one of the first principles of the military art | 


by always having the gate of their fortress 
guarded by a sentinel. 
ger, the sentinel gives the alarm, and out 
dash all the inhabitants at the offender indi- 
cated by the sentinel. 


Should there be dan- 
calculation, there must have been from five 


It is clear that, out of the many hundred | 
wasps which form a full-sized nest, the indi- | 


vidual who is to act as sentinel must be se- 
lected, and its task appointed. We do not 
know how the selection is made, but that 
such is the case is evident; for the rest of 
the wasps acknowledge their sentinel, trust 
to it for guarding the approaches of the nest 





; and, on the march, will not permit any of the | 


while they go about their usual task of col- | ancient Egyptians and Assyrians conveyed 
lecting food for the young, and new material | their colossal statues to their places. . There 
for the nest. we see hundreds of men all dragging at the 

As for ants, some of their performances _ multitudinous ropes attached to the car on 
are absolutely startling, so closely do they | which the statue lay, and all pulling in time 
resemble the customs of human civilization. | to the gestures of a single man placed on the 

They have armies commanded by officers, | top of the statue. The ants, however, had a 
who issue their orders, insist upon obedience, | still more difficult task than the men; for 
they possessed no carriage on which to lay 
the scorpion, and were obliged to sustain the 
whole of its weight as they passed over the 
ceiling. 

In the same work, Froebel has narrated 
another example of the manner in which ants 
can combine, and make themselves intelligi- 
ble to their fellow-insects. 

“ Another time I witnessed the transmi- 
gration of a whole state or commonwealth of 
ants, from a hole in the wall, across our ve- 
randa, into another hole in the opposite wall. 

“Two facts struck my attention in this 
case. The first was, that the marching army 
of these insects, all moving in one direction, 
consisted of individuals of such a difference 
in size and shape that to consider them as 
belonging to one species seemed very diffi- 
cult, and the idea of a commonwealth of dif- 
ferent insect nationalities was strongly sug- 
gested. 

“ The second was, that some little beetles, 
of the family of Coccinellide, marched along 
with the ants from one hole into the other; 
not quite of their own will, for I observed 
that several times one of them tried to de- 
viate from the line, but was quickly brought 
back to the ranks by some of the ants plac- 
ing themselves at its side. The fact of little 
beetles, of the very family just mentioned, 
existing in the nests of ants is well known; 
but it is of considerable interest to see the 
killed them, dug one large hole, and tumbléd | fact repeated in distinct climates, with differ- 
them unceremoniously into it ! | ent species of insects of both tribes, and un- 

In Froebel’s work on South America there | der opposite circumstances.” 
is a good account of the proceedings of some As to the different sizes of the ants, all 
ants: entomologists know that, in the hotter parts 

“‘T had several opportunities of observing | of the world, the males, females, soldiers, and 
the manner of several kinds of ants living in | workers of the same species will vary in size 
the houses. All of them are very inoffensive | from that of a wasp to that of a common gar- 
and even useful creatures. On one occasion | den-ant, and that the shape and aspect are 
I witnessed a remarkable instance of the con- | as different as their size. The second point 
certed and organized action of a crowd of | is a very curious one. It has long been 
them. They were of a minute species, but, | known that many beetles live in ants’ nests, 
by the wonderful order and speediness with | but I believe that this is the only record of 
which they worked together, and which it | the beetles accompanying the ants in their 
would have been difficult to realize with men, | migrations.—‘* Man and Beast Here and Here- 
they succeeded in performing a task appar- | after,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, London, 1874. 
ently quite beyond their capability. 

“They carried a dead scorpion, of full- 
grown size, up the wall of our room, from 
the floor to the ceiling, and thence along the 
under surface of a beam to a considerable 
distance, when at last they brought it safely 
into their nest in the interior of the wood. 
During the latter part of this achievement, 
they had to bear the whole weight of the 
scorpion, together with - own, in their 
inverted position, and in this way to move 
along the beam. 

“The order was so perfect that not the | 
slightest deviation from an absolute sym- | 
metry and equality of distances and arrange- | 
ment was observable in the manner of taking | 


privates to stray from the ranks. There are | 
some ants which till the ground, weed it, 
plant the particular grain on which they 
feed, cut it when ripe, and store it away in 
their subterranean granaries. There are ants 
which are as arrant slave-holders as any peo- 
ple on earth ever were. They make system- 
atic raids on the nests of other ants, carry 
off-the yet unhatched cocoons, and rear them 
in their own nests to be their servants. 

There are ants which bury their dead—a 
fact which was discovered by accident. 

A lady had been obliged to kill some ants, 
the bodies of which lay about on the ground. 
Presently a single ant found its dead com- 
panions, and examined them and then went 
off. Directly it returned with a number of 
others, and proceeded to the dead bodies. 
Four ants went to each corpse, two lifting it 
and the other two following, the main body, 
some two hundred in number, following be- 
hind. The four bearers took their office in 
turns, one pair relieving the other when they 
were tired. They went straight to a sandy 
hillock, and there the bearers put down their 
burdens, and the others immediately began 
to dig holes. A dead ant was then placed in 
each grave, and the soil filled in. The most 
curious part of the proceedings was that some 
six or seven ants refused to assist in grave- 
digging; upon which the rest set on them, 








SPIRITUALISM. 


I must own to being somewhat astonished 
that spiritualists should be so delighted with 
the most recent phase of the phenomena 
which form the peculiarities of their séances 
—or circles, I believe 1 ought to say—namely, 
the materialization of spirit-forms. The great 
object of the spiritualists has been, as far as 
I understand them, to protest against athe- 
istic tendencies, to support the doctrine of 
immortality, and to show that the spiritual 
existence is of infinitely more importance 
than that temporary substantial state of be- 
ing which we clay creatures have to endure 
| upon this earth for a few years. Why is so 
much stress laid upon the powers of disem- 
bodied spirits to materialize themselves, when 
the whole object of their disciples’ teaching 
is, that matter is gross, and carnal, and sen- 
sual, and the most ephemeral of garments? 


movement of the little army of workmen. 
No corps of engineers could be drilled to a 
more absolute perfection in the performance 
of a mechanical task. According to a rough 


to six hundred of these intelligent little creat- 
ures at work. Besides those engaged in the | I have read several accounts in spiritual jour- 
transport, none were seen. A single one was | nals of an apparently well-known medium, 
sitting on the sting at the end of the scor- | who has the advantage of being attended by 
pion’s tail, as if placed there to overlook and | two spirits known respectively as “ John 
direct the whole movements; all the rest | King” and “Katie.” The manifestation oc- 
were, without exception, at work. The op- | curs in this wise: the ladies and gentlemen 
eration may have lasted about an hour.” who form the “circle” sit together with 

This scene is an exact reproduction, in | joined hands, the medium retires behind a 
the insect world, of the manner in which the | curtain, and the gas is turned out; then the 


| 
| 
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company indulge in spiritual songs, and then 
“ John King” shows himself, lighted up with 
a spirit-lamp, which he carries in his hand, 


From the Spiritual Magazine 1 learn also 
that “Katie” is known in Philadelphia as 
“ Annie Morgan,” and that on one occasion 


offers a few commonplace remarks, and by- | she materialized, and allowed a certain Dr. 


and-by bids them ‘“‘a hearty ‘Good-night!’” 
and vanishes. This formula appears to be 
repeated on every occasion, as far as I can 
learn from spiritual sources, without any im- 
portant difference ; and I must say that I do 
not see any reason why, after a few more de- 
velopments of the manifestation, Mr. King 
should not resume his place in mortality, and 
prove an ornament to genera! sodiety. There 


is, I find, a certain young lady-spirit named | 


“ Lenore,” who attends another medium, and 
who frequently becomes materialized; and, 
according to one of the secretaries of the 
British 
is a very “mischief-loving spirit;” for she 
has a jocose way of distributing a few fibres 


! 
| 
| 


ational Association of Spiritualists, | 


of what she says is her hair, which, however, | 


she does not cut, but breaks off, and which 
afterward turns out to be tow, This state- 
ment was supported by another, that says 
the writer was only laughed at by “ Lenore” 
when he remonstrated with her for levity; 
and upon this another materialized spirit, 
named “ Peter,” gave him a liberal allowance 
of tow as the hair of a materialized lady (I 
am quoting from the Spiritualist, of August 
14th). A Mr. Malcolm Taylor informs us 
that spirits in materializing can make up any 
thing. ‘Once he was at a séance, where a 
materialized head appeared with a magnifi- 
cent show of hair. A lady present said that 
it was her departed husband, sure enough, 
only he was bald, and never had hair like 
that. The spirit then very obligingly put 
out his head a second time, when it was 
bald.” From this narrative we may gather 
that Mr. Clarkson and other theatrical wig- 
makers will not find their occupation gone 
when they shuffle off this mortal coil, though 
they may decline to be contented with tow. 

But a further consideration suggests it- 
self. If materialization of the spirit-form is 
of such vast importance to the truth of the 
spiritualistic theory as its upholders evident- 
ly claim it to be, what is the advantage of 
the theory at all? And if “John King,” 
* Katie,” and “ Lenore,” can be brought back 
to earth in so palpable a manner, is it not to 
be regretted that spiritualists, who so ar- 
dently desire the regeneration of the worli— 
if the utterances of trance-mediums may be 
relied on—do not combine to codperate in a 
gigantic “ circle” for the purpose of restor- 
ing to us, and keeping in materialized form 
for an hour or so, some departed statesman, 
who may advise us in our present political 
dead-lock ? for, after all, “King” and the 
young ladies do not add much to our stock 
of knowledge or of wisdom, as far as I can 
ascertain ; indeed, they appear to have im- 
proved so little by their journey to the other 
world, that we can scarcely feel so anxious 
to be quit of this fleshly garb as perhaps we 
ought to be. According to the Spiritual 
Magazine for September, fourteen good citi- 
zens of Newcastle saw a “materialized female 
spirit-form,” who wrote in a scrap-book : 
“My friend is not here to-night. I am so 
sorry, because I cannot say when I will have 
the power to show myself again.” Is it pro- 
fane to express the hope that, when some mem- 
bers of the Newcastle school-board depart 
this life, they will endeavor to instruct this 
young spirit in the rudiments of grammar ? 
This same materialized spirit-form added in 
the scrap-book : “ Your home is in heaven. 
Also mine.” I really am not scoffing when 
I venture to suggest that the fourteen citi- 
zens are bound to try and get the spirit to 
materialize again, and write a description of 
what heaven really is. She, apparently, is 
there, and ought to know. Let us hope that 
heaven is far away from such a grimy place 
as Newcastle. 


Child to feel her pulse. The doctor says: 
“At my request she permitted me to count 
her pulse, while she held her arm out in plain 
sight. It was about seventy-two per minute, 
and a perfectly natural pulse. She also per- 
mitted me to see her tongue, and then asked 
playfully if I thought she was ‘right well.’” 
It is impossible to doubt such testimony, 
but it raises the question, Is there any dif- 
ference, then, between spirits and ourselves ? 
And if in the spiritual world there are mate- 
rial tongues and pulses, how do such gross 
things get there? There must be stomachs, 
and digestions, too, I am afraid.—Free Lance, 
in London Society. 


—-—— 


LITERARY COMPOSITION. 


Tue common idea about writing, in fact, 
seems to be the idea of Dog namely, 
that it comes by nature, or, as Mr. Wittle 
Harvey, the Commissioner of Police, once put 
it, that, if you wish to turn out poems equal 
to those of Wordsworth, you have noth- 
ing to do but to picture to yourself a brilliant 


| sunset, a few trees and flowers, peasants re- 





turning from their work through the long 
grass or the golden corn, and 
“ Forty oxen feeding like one“ 

in the meadows. “It’s of no use talking to 
me,” the Paris shopkeepers used to say when 
chatting over their papers in the boulevards 
about Scribe. “It is impossible that a man 
can earn three or four million francs by sim- 
pty writing plays, for, if he could, of course 
every one would write plays.” 


If you have the fluency of the Ariosto of ° 


the North, if you can throw off a novel like 
“Guy Mannering ” in the leisure of six weeks 
at Christmas ; if, like Brougham, you can write 
an article for the Zimes in the hubbub and 
confusion of the Court of Chancery while 
waiting for a case, or can sit down and cut 
up a book like Jeffreys at the end of a hard 
day’s work in the Court of Session, you may 
do all that is done by the heroes of novels, 
outwit even the best men upon the Times, 
keep a bank-book, a footman, a park-cob, 
and, in the end, if you keep your guineas in 
a pill-box, like Pope, hoard a fortune equal 
to Dickens’s, or ask the premier for a coronet 
in honor of literature. But improvisatores 
are as rare as orators. A great deal of brill- 
iant work has been done at a dash, and is still 
done. Byron wrote “The Corsair” in ten days, 
at the rate of two hundred lines a day, and sent 
it to press as it was written, publishing it with 
hardly a correction. Lope de Vega wrote 
three hundred dramas for the stage in one 
hundred days, upon the principle upon which 
an athlete now and then walks one hundred 
miles in one hundred hours ; and it has been 
reckoned that the average amount of his 
work was nine hundred lines a day. Vol- 
taire wrote “Zaire” in three weeks, and 
“ Olympie” in six days; Dryden wrote his 
“Ode to St. Cecilia” at a sitting. The finest 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poems, “ The 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” was the work 
of twelve hours. It was written to complete 
the original two volumes of her poetry, and 
to send out with her proofs to America. But 
as a rule the best work is not to be done at a 
dash in this style. “What do you think of 
‘Olympie ?’” Voltaire asked of one of his 
friends after that work was published; “I 
wrote it in six days.” “You should not 
have rested on the seventh day,” was the an- 
swer; and the answer was wise as well as 
witty. Shakezpeare was not one of these 
slap-dash workers; and Shakespeare, with 


his thirty-four plays, has conquered the | 





world. Dickens, when he intended to write 
a Christmas story, shut himself up for six 
weeks, lived the life of a hermit, and came 
out looking as haggard as a murderer. Tom 
Moore, with all his effervescence and sparkle, 
thought it quick work if he added seventy 
lines to “Lalla Rookh” in a week, although 
living out of the world in a writing-box in 
the Peak. Planché produced his burlesques 
at an equally slow rate, thinking ten or a 
dozen lines a day good work. The author of 
“Caste” and “ School” was one of the slow. 
est of workmen. Even Albany Fonblanque 
often wrote his articles in the Hxaminer six 
times over before he thought them fit to go 
to press — and sometimes ten times over, 
Hepworth Dixon, it is said, wrote and re. 
wrote his “Two Queens” eight times. That 
exquisite trifle of Kinglake’s, ‘‘ Eéthen,” 
was rewritten five or six times, and kept in 
his desk almost as long as Wordsworth kept 
“The White Doe of Rylstone,” and kept 
like that to be taken out for revision and 
correction almost every day. And that is 
the way in which good honest work—work, 
that is, to be read to-morrow and the day af- 
ter to-morrow—must be written. Scotts and 
Scribes only turn up once in a century.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 


—+ — 


STREET-CLEANING IN PARIS. 


Tue Journal des Débats gives some inter- 
esting particulars on this head: 

The superficial area of public way which 
has to be swept daily amounts to eleven mill- 
ion metres (a metre is a yard and one-ninth), 
and the work must be finished before the 
hour at which general traffic begins. To ac- 
complish this, the operation has to be begun 
at about three o’clock in the morning. 

The hands employed muster by brigades 
at certain points in each district: thence they 
are subdivided into bands, and proceed at 
once to their early task. Whatever the weath- 
er, whatever the temperature, the street-clean- 
ers must be at their post and at work. 

These toilers of the small hours are to be 
counted by thousands. They are, as it were, 
the chanticleers of the great city. Long be- 
fore Aurora peeps from the east the tramp 
of their sabots, or wooden shoes, and the harsh 
noise of their stiff brooms, are to be heard 
upon the pavement. 

At that matutinal hour, when the stately 
streets of Paris are under the dominion of the 
sweepers, you will meet, side-by-side with 
them, those nocturnal philosophers who ex- 
plore the heaps of rubbish and refuse which 
incumber the road-side. 

These two classes get on together in the 
most fraternal manner. The sweeper, or the 
sweepress, is ever ready to lend a willing hand 
to the chiffonnier’s, or rag-picker’s, investiga- 
tions, and to contribute to his reaping a good 
harvest. 

Your sweeper is, for the most part, both 
steady and thrifty, and he is rarely to be seen 
at the public-house. Indeed, he is too glad 
to get home and to bed as soon as he has got 
through his fatiguing work. 

Besides the hand-broom, there is the ma- 
chine-sweeping. More than forty machines 
for the latter purpose are employed upon the 
Paris pavement. They require only one maD 
each. This is the driver, who, while attend- 
ing to his horse, manages a spring, from the 
box where he sits, by means of which he lifts 
and lets down the sweeping-cylinder at will. 

These machines are chiefly used on the 
boulevards, the avenues, squares, and broader 
thoroughfares, where they are to be seen at 
work the greater part of the day. In bad 
weather, more especially, they ply their way 
along the most crowded highways, dissipating 
the mud, half-melted snow, etc. 
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HE disinclination of the better class of 
American men for public life comes up 
continually for lamentation and explanation. 
We are told every little while what De 
Tocqueville said, and what Tom Hughes 
thought, and how amazed other foreigners 
have been about it. The surprise of these 
people seems, all things considered, a matter 
of wonder. What is there in public life here 
—what, indeed, anywhere—that superior men 
should have a longing for it? In England it 
is not so much inclination as duty that sends 
men into affairs. There is no other occupa- 
tian, according to the prevalent ideas, that 
comports with the dignity of the head of an 
old family or a great land-owner. In very 
few instances have the milords the capacity 
or the taste for science, philosophy, the arts, 
orliterature ; Parliament is the only place that 
can rescue them from an intolerable ennui. 

But, in America, where all pursuits are 
open—where neither family name, nor land, 
nor wealth, need in the slightest degree con- 
trol the choice of occupation—why should 
men be ambitious for a public career? Pa- 
triotism might be one inducement; a talent 
for debate, another; but the best minds are 
not likely to go into affairs, simply because 
affairs afford no adequate scope for the exer- 
cise of talents. Statesmen make very little 
permanent impression upon their age; they 
fill a large place in the newspapers for a 
short time, and then disappear; and such 
place as they do fill in men’s estimation is 
largely a fictitious one. The world owes lit- 
tle or nothing to its statesmen; on the con- 
trary, if accounts could be balanced, there 
would be heavy charges against the best of 
them. They have made unnecessary wars ; 
they have encumbered and restricted science ; 
they have checked and thwarted enterprise. 
Progress has commonly been made despite 
of them; and the prosperity of the nations 
has arisen from opportunities and energies 
that governments have been unable to extin- 
guish or arrest. 

Inasmuch as publig men have for the most 
part employed their positions to the detri- 
ment of mankind, we can readily see why 
ambitious and hopeful men do not enter pub- 
lie life in a country where all careers are 
open; but there are public reasons, if not 
personal ones, why it would be well if they 
did do so. Not that any talent, not even the 
highest, would be likely to act constructive- 
ly; at least, there are but few instances on rec- 
ord in which statecraft has done more than 
to permit certain energies to work out their 
own purposes ; but it is just this negative 
service that our better class of people might 
render to great advantage. We indisputably 
do want in our legislative chambers a few 
cultivated and well-balanced minds to act as 
checks on mischief, to kill off wild schemes, 





to set a watch over the interests of the peo- 
ple, and to prevent foolish intermeddling. 
This sort of office is not calculated to inspire 
youthful minds with great enthusiasm and 
zeal; but it is absolutely all that we require 
of this better class, who are so continually 
scolded for not embarking in public affairs. 
The fact is that, in establishing republi- 
canism, not merely kings are dethroned, but 
government, as a social force, is overthrown. 
It is not only natural for despotic rulers to 
exalt their functions, but natural for states- 
men to imagine that the welfare of society 
depends upon their doings. It has only re- 
cently been found out how very insignificant, 
after all, the place of the ruler is—with some 
power for mischief, but with absolutely none 
at all for good, beyond that of keeping hands 
off and permitting interests to shape them- 
selves. Government in a free country, under 
a wise and just administration, being little 
more than a police, it is clear enough why 
men of ambition prefer other pursuits, in 
which, while the rewards are greater, the 
scandal and dirt-throwing are far less. 





Mr. Cooke’s article in this week’s 
Journal, entitled “ Heaving Bricks,” is cal- 
culated, we think, to excite in the reader 
feelings of mingled assent and dissent. While 
some of Mr. Cooke’s generalizations are very 
good, he claims altogether too much for li- 
cense in speech. If his theories were logi- 
cally carried out, there would soon cease to 
be any restrictions upon utterance, or a stand- 
ard for pronunciation. It is well to be 
charitable toward local peculiarities, but at 
the same time local and all other peculiari- 
ties ought to be brought to the bar of culti- 
vated judgment, where they should be sanc- 
tioned or condemned, as the facts may war- 
rant. We certainly object to the wholesale 
intrusion of foreign terms, which one portion 
of Mr. Cooke’s argument would appear to 
advocate, believing that no word of foreign 
extraction should be tolerated in familiar 
use, if an English word can be found that 
would answer the purpose. Nor ought a 
newly-coined word or phrase to be tolerated 
unless there is very good reason for it. New 
philological comers ought to be received with 
a very active and zealous “ heaving of bricks.” 
If their coming is simply a vagrant intrusion, 
they will thus righteously be driven back to 
the obscurity whence they emanated. if, on 
the other hand, there is really any vitality in 
them, they will be sure to outlive this inhos- 
pitable reception, and make good their right 
to a place in the language. It is only bya 
zealous guardianship of the portals of our 
language, so to speak, that we can hope to 
keep it from being overrun by vagabonds. 

In regard to some of the particular cases 
cited in the article, we must also demur from 
Mr. Cooke. Chaw, and thar, and p’int, are 
assuredly vulgarisms, even if a person other- 
wise of culture is so careless as to permit 





them to come from his lips. There must be 
somewhere or in some way a standard ; and 
gross perversions of the pure vernacular, like 
these instances, no matter how high the rank 
of the speaker, should be condemned without 
reserve. If ain’t is a contraction of arnt, 
there is no grammatical reason against its 
use—it is only a matter of taste. But it is 
used in the case cited by Mr. Cooke as an 
abbreviation of am not as well as of are not. 
Aren’t you is certainly admissible; but if 
ain’t after the first person singular is also ad- 
missible, then it must be because it is dis- 
tinctly another word. Butain’/ is used indis- 
criminately for are not, am not, and is not— 
as in the phrases we ain’t, I ain’t, and he ain't ; 
and, of course, but one of these can be right 
by the process of grammatical contraction, 
if either is admissible as a matter of taste. 
Mr. Cooke instances the Southern word tote, 
to carry, as an old English word; we can 
find no authority for its use after the South- 
ern custom. It is used provincially in some 
parts of England as “the whole,” “to sum 
up.” 

We may say that it specially behooves each 
community to be charitable toward those of 
other sections, as every place has its peculiari- 
ties of speech—but this is scarcely a reason 
why there should be a general license of ut- 
terance, or why all questionable expressions 
should not come up to the bar of criticism. 


Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on “ The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Al- 
legiance” reflects the sentiments and seems 
to justify the apprehensions of many people. 
Here, as well as in England, the insidious and 
steady aggrandizements of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church have been watched with jealous 
concern ; and for years predictions have been 
current of a coming contest, which now ap- 
pear to find verification in the words of 
Archbishop Manning, who has assured his 
people that “they are on the very eve of 
one of the mightiest controversies the reli- 
gious world has ever seen.” 

It is startling to find all the old religious 
fears and obsolete cries revived ; to think of 
men banding once more under the watch- 
word of “No Popery;” to suppose it possi- 
ble that superstition and persecution are once 
more to assert their baleful sway over the 
hearts of men ; but these, at first glance, wild 
suppositions gain a measure of likelihood 
from the fact that the old passions are reha- 
bilitated by one who has been foremost in the 
ranks of those who for years have sought to 
exorcise the spirit of religious intolerance, 
who have labored to remove disabilities and 
distinctions arising from religious difference. 
“Of all the strange and unexpected things 
which could have been imagined,” says the 
London Times, “nothing could have been 
stranger five years ago than that the leader 
of the Liberal party should suddenly collect 
his energies and publish a vehement diatribe 
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against the pope and Roman Catholicism. We 
seemed about that time,” continues the Zimes, 
“to have reached a vantage- ground where 
the old antagonisms between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant were to be finally laid aside.” 
This new and strange spirit in the great 
Liberal leader, this sudden sound of the tocsin 
by a hand that had given such assurances of 
safety, cannot fail to awaken dormant pas- 
sions and to intensify hates, to open embit- 
tered contests, to revive some of the worst 
characteristics of the historical past. It will 
serve not only to fan into fresh vigor the old 
spirit of anti-Catholicism, but will intensify 
the ritualistic contest in the Anglican Church, 
and render more probable and swift that dis- 
memberment which so many have been predict- 
ing as certain to come. Perhaps the revival of 
these old antagonisms is necessary as a means 
for arresting the insidious undermining of the 
Protestant spirit by the ritualistic passion. 
It is here, many think, where the real danger 
from Romanism exists. ‘“ There is, no doubt, 
a religious struggle in the air,” says the 
Times, “ but the influences against which the 
old English spirit is protesting are not found 
in their most mischievous and troublesome 
form in the Church of Rome. Mr. Gladstone 
says ‘the people cannot be charmed by any 
incantation into the Roman camp.’ But the 
enemy exists in a variety of esthetic appear- 
ances and antiquarian revivals, the true na- 
ture of which is little understood by some of 
their admirers. If we had only to deal with 
Archbishop Manning, we should be very well 
content. Europe itself is settling down on 
bases too broad to be shaken by the old con- 
vulsions, and Prince Bismarck himself would 
be at his ease if the pope were the only ene- 
my the German Empire had to apprehend. 
But we have troubles nearer home, and we 
should be grateful for the guidance of some 
statesman with a spirit of firm confidence in 
modern principles and a steady hand in deal- 
ing with temporary and passing reactions.” 
This controversy undoubtedly indicates 
the imperative necessity of a complete dis- 
severance of the spiritual from the secular— 
of the church from the state. In the abso- 
lute and entire separation of religion in any 
or all of its manifestations from civil law, in 
the fixed principle that the state has solely 
but wholly to do with external order, and 
that under its broad egis all forms of 
opinion and sentiment and belief and faith, 
if not distinctly dangerous to that external 
order, may exist and flourish on equal terms 
—on this principle alone can states or com- 
munities be safely grounded. In the United 
States we are supposed to have completed 
this disseverance, but we have not wholly 
done so; nor will it be accomplished until 
churches or institutions under church control 
are excluded from all bequests from the 
state, or from all privileges and immunities 
at its hands. By this means, every possible 
excuse or motive for interference in civil rule 





would be removed. Notwithstanding the 
prevalent apprehensions of Catholic domi- 
nation, it is no doubt true that the public 
mind is not nearly so sensitive here in the 
matter as it once was. It has been seen that 
the isolation of our institutions from reli- 
gious purposes has rendered it difficult for 
the most zealous Romanism to touch them 
at any important point; and it now only 
needs a complete separation of the church 
in all its aspects from civil administration to 
set all apprehensions in this country to final 
rest. Abroad, the contest is likely to be 
severe and long. But the time will come 
there when it will be discovered that the 
only safety for the civil is in its utter inde- 
pendence of all forms of religious organiza- 
tion. 


—— The London Telegraph has a habit 
of seizing upon any noteworthy event which 
happens in this country, to deliver a homily 
thereon, in which a comparison is made be- 
tween English institutions and our own. It 
need scarcely be intimated in whose favor 
the balance is made to incline. There is al- 
ways the same sublimity of serenely conscious 
superiority, which Thackeray describes as 
distinguishing his fellow-Briton on the Con- 
tinent. Not that the Telegraph is chary of 
its complimentary epithets ; were it only to 
give vent to the “ gushing ” propensity of its 
editors, its criticisms are adorned with the 
most far-sought phrases of high - sounding 
panegyric. This is not without a certain 
shrewdness ; for, if the United States are “a 
great people,” with “ magnificent destinies,” 
the proved superiority of England is all the 
more a matter for self-admiring amazement. 

The recent elections in the States were an 
occasion too good to be lost on British read- 
ers. Here was a striking opportunity to in- 
stitute a vivid comparison, a rare chance to 
point the moral of the super-excellence of 
the British Constitution ; and the editor seized 
his pen with an eager haste which led him to 
fly wide of mere facts, and treated his readers 
to one more sweet morsel of flattery tu the 
national self-esteem. 

Indeed, he relied, evidently, upon that 
gift of Nature which no one who has read 
the effusions of the Daily Telegraph will deny 
to its staff—his imagination—for many of 
his facts; and a writer who chooses to do 
this may find the way of proving any thing 
he likes a not very difficult one. 

The British public is calmly apprized that 
the recent elections were a “ revolution.” 
The editorial brain is puzzled to r ber 
any instance of a similar uprising in England 
since the Reform agitation of 1832. The evi- 
dent inference is, that these elections were 
characterized by the same sort of mob vio- 
lence which broke the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows, came near murdering the Marquis 
of Londonderry in his coach, and consigned 
the city of Bristol to flames and wholesale 








slaughter. Terror, according to the Tele. 
graph, was the prevailing emotion of the 
hour. The country, in its lurid fancy, was 
shaken from one end to the other; and, when 
the results of the election were known, the 
people stood aghast at the consequences of 
their own frenzied revolt. 

Our readers may judge for themselves 
wit what reckless disregard of truth this 
ffotion was advanced, and need no longer be 
surprised when intelligent writers, who un- 
dertake to teach Englishmen through the 
columns of the press, make such statements, 
at the vast amount of misapprehension which 
still prevails in regard to us among our 
“transatlantic cousins.” It is, perhaps, no 
wonder that, when a Yorkshireman, im- 
pressed with such representations, takes it 
into his head to emigrate to the United 
States, he takes care to supply himself with 
a brace of revolvers and a dirk or two, to de- 
fend himself from the assault of native say- 
ages as he walks up Broadway. 

The real truth is, that not only are our 
elections much more peaceful and orderly 
than were the times of the Reform agitation 
and the Chartist riots in England, but they 
are far less fatal to human life, and far less 
attended with rioting and mob outrages, than 
are the ordinary parliamentary elections in 
England. It is full time for Englishmen to 
know that we have nothing to learn from 
them in this respect. If there are any dis- 
turbances in our elections, they are purely 
local in character, and are, moreover, glaring 
exceptions to the general rule. 

Election riots in England, however, are 
neither confined to localities, nor are they ex- 
ceptional. The election of last February was 
one of the least exciting, in the issues in- 
volved, which have been held for many years. 
There was no furor in favor of or against 
electoral reform, or Established Churches, or 
corn laws, or Irish rights; yet there were 
riots, and in some quarters bloodshed, in 
places at a great distance apart. There are 
many boroughs in which it is dangerous for 
an unpopular candidate to appear in the 
streets on election-day; and, before public 
nominations were abolished, there were plen- 
ty of places where a man who entered the 
election-booth did so at the peril of his head, 
which might be broken at any moment by 4 
brickbat thrown from the riotous crowd. 

In a word, the English election of Febru- 
ary was much more of a “ revolution,” in the 
violent and physical sense—and even in a 
political sense—than the American election 
of November ; for there was far more rioting; 
and while in England the whole policy and 
personality of the government was changed, 
in the executive as well as the legislative 
branch, in America the executive power, at 
least, was quite unaffected. 

This is only one of the wholesale assump- 
tions of the critic of the Telegraph. Another 
is, that “ the New-England States look upon 
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Alabama or Iowa as though they were for- 
eign countries,” while “in Britain there is 
but little difference between a Yorkshireman 
and a Cornish-man.” This is absurd exagera- 
tion. A Massachusetts man can at least un- 
derstand what an Iowa man says, and this, we 
believe, cannot be said of the Cornish-man and 
the Yorkshireman ; and certainly a Westerner 
and a New-Englander have many more sympa- 
thies and characteristics in common than an 
Englishman has with an Irishman or a Scot. 
That “‘ the farmers of the West and South re- 
gard them ” (i. e., Eastern people) “ with such 
hostility as ought only to be lavished on an 
alien foe,” is one more specimen of the writ- 
er’s art of clothing the facts of his imagina- 
tion in theatrically-stilted expressions. It is 
such reckless writing as this that aids to 
keep up in England illusions about America 
which ought to have been dissipated long 
ago. Once such misrepresentations might 
have served the purpose of holding a contin- 
ual warning before the English masses of the 
evils and anarchy of democracy; in these 
days they only serve to foster a degree of ig- 
norance more detrimental, if any thing, to 
the English than to the Americans. 





——— The American traveler in England 
ean scarcely have failed to notice the embel- 
lishment of railway-stations along the road 
by flower-beds and pretty little gardens. These 
cultivated areas are commonly the unused 
land lying along each side of the track at the 
entrances to the station. Occasionally there 
is a somewhat fantastic taste exhibited by 
the station-master ; but a few freaks of de- 
sign may well be pardoned in view of the 
healthful ambition that led to them. These 
garden-spots become matters of pride and 





fined into a higher order of beliefs —a chiv- 
alrous devotion to conviction; a soldierly 
strength and courage which commanded more 
than the ordinary respect of enemies; and a 
personal honor and standard of thought which 
were acknowledged in days of greatest hostil- 
ity, and on which those who fought against 
him are least ready to cast a shadow. 

Thus the study of his life, instead of being a 
matter for sectional enthusiasm, is something 
which should rather draw together than sep- 
arate—should arouse a welcome feeling of mu- 
tual regard rather than a renewed bitterness, 
and should be a part of our history that every 
man may follow with a strong interest, as set- 
ting forth the highest type of one of the be- 
liefs that joined battle in our greatest struggle. 

There have been biographies of Lee of many 
kinds and by many hands, but all of narrow 
scope and littie importance. It was designed, at 
his death, to have a really worthy record of his 
life prepared under the direction of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University in Virginia; but 
the scheme was for various reasons abandoned. 
It has now fallen to private and friendly hands 
to do a part of what was not done officially ; 
and the result has been such that both designs 
have been, to a great extent, united in it. 

** Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and 
Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by the Rev. 
J. William Jones, D.D., formerly Chaplain 
of the Army of Northern Virginia,’’ etc., is 
the somewhat too modest title of the book 
which has practically accomplished the task 
toward which former work had really contrib- 
uted so little. It has done its duty by its sub- 
ject so well as to gain the authorization of the 
Lee family, and of that very committee which 
had in hand the preparation of a larger work. 
Indeed, a circular from the committee best 
explains its origin and position as a biogra- 
phy: 

** At the death of General Lee,” says a no- 
tice signed by the members, and attached to 


| the volume, “a memorial volume was an- 
| nounced, and this committee was appointed 
| to superintend the publication. Circumstances, 


zeal with the station-masters; they employ | 


what would otherwise be idle hours; and 
hence they are not only a charm to the trav- 


eler, but a means of agreeable change for the | 


otherwise monotonous duties of the railway 
officials. We should be glad to see in Amer- 
ica as prevalent a taste for flower-culture as 
one finds almost everywhere in England. 





Witerary, 


| life of Robert E. Lee, as we can now 

look upon it, is a study that can be un- 
dertaken from a higher point of view than that 
of popular enthusiasm on the one side, or of 
political prejudice on the other. Among the 
most remarkable figures in a most remarkable 
period, he represents, as no other can, the 
possibility of a pure and earnest champion of 
ideas that have now been tried by higher tests 
than individual judgment, and found their 
fate, as was inevitable ; but that have formed 
& part in one of the greatest problems ever 
solved by battle, and have invested their chief 
defenders with a lasting interest for every 
student of human history. 

Of these defenders, Lee was not the gen- 
eral, but rather the ideal type. In him the 
opinions for which he fought were divested 
of their worse features, and, in the purity of 
his mind and his whole personality, were re- 


for which neither the committee nor the pub- 
lishers were responsible, delayed and finally 
prevented the publication of that work. In 
the mean time, Rev. John William Jones had 
prepared this book to aid in the completion 
of Valentine’s beautiful sepulchral monument 


| to General Lee. Mr. Jones was a faithful chap- 





Jain in the army of General Lee, and, subse- 
quently, while minister of the Baptist church 
in Lexington, enjoyed, in an unusual degree, 
his favor and regard. During this period, and 
while acting at times as chaplain of Washing- 
ton College, Mr. Jones had special opportuni- 
ties to observe the character of General Lee, 
for whom he entertained an enthusiastic devo- 
tion. The committee, knowing the peculiar 
qualifications which the author brings to this 
work, have afforded him the fullest access to 
the materials in their possession, and are hap- 
py now to commend to the public the com- 
pleted volume as a valuable contribution tow- 
ard a biography of Robert E. Lee.” 

Mr. Jones’s preface details the advanta- 
geous circumstances under which the book has 
been prepared; but the statement of these is 
hardly a forecast of the skill with which they 
have been used, and the materials combined. 

Largely made up of Lee’s own letters, ex- 
cluding all anecdotes of questionable authen- 
ticity, and avoiding, with unusual care and 
propriety, all those unnecessary gildings of 
gold with which biographies by personal 














with more than many volumes of clumsy rhap- 
sody could give ; and its divisions are se care- 
fully made and so well carried out, that the 
study of them is at the same time easy and 
logical. 

The chapters treat successively of Lee as 
“the soldier,” “‘ the college president,” the 
man guided constantly by sincere conviction 
(duty, the key-note of his life’); of his 
simplicity and modesty in his work, his self- 
denial and unselfish spirit, his want of bitter- 
ness ; of his social life, his characteristics in 
working, his relations to his soldiers, his do- 
mestic life, his Christian character and moral 
traits. Finally, there is an account of his last 
illness and death, and of the obsequics with 
which he was honored by the South. 

These different views of Lee are illustrated 
chiefly by his own letters, and by anecdotes 
from those possessing positive personal knowl- 
edge ; and the whole approaches very nearly 
to the model of what such a biography should 
be. 

The volume, a well-printed one of about 
five hundred pages, is illustrated with steel 
portraits of Lee and Mrs. Lee—the latter a re- 
markable and noble face—and of “ Stonewall” 
Jackson. There are also engravings of Ar- 
lington, Washington College, Lee’s House at 
Lexington, and many wood engravings—in- 
cluding one of Lee’s sarcophagus by Valen- 
tine. The book is published by subscription, 
by Messrs. Appleton & Co., and its sale is 
already widely extended through a large por- 
tion of the country. 


The publication of John Stuart Mill’s three 
essays—on ‘‘ Nature,” “The Utility of Re- 
ligion,”’ and * Theism’’—has been looked for 
with unusual interest since their announce- 
ment, partly from their intrinsic importance, 
and partly from the widely-prevalent idea, the 
origin of which it is difficult to determine, that 
something in them was to prove a contradic- 
tion of the opinions expressed or indicated in 
the “* Autobiography.” 

These expectations—for they assumed the 
importance of expectations in the minds of 
many worthy people who hoped to see so no- 
table a recantation—are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The “ Autobiography’? was never 
atheistic, as the zealous have been wont to 
affirm ; and therefore there was nothing in 
reality to retract or contradict on this point; 
and the always thoughtful, philosophical, and 
judicial view with which Mill looked upon 
religious beliefs and forms of faith, undergoes 
no change in these three vigorous papers. 

They were written in the maturity of Mill’s 
genius, and in the strongest and most direct 
of his styles. We say advisedly “ of his 
styles,’ for a reader who should form this 
idea of Mill’s power as a general essayist from 
some of the papers in “‘ Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions,’’ for example (notably the paper on 
* Poetry ’’), and should then read these riper 
works, would become distinctly conscious that 
the author had two styles at least. 

Of these three posthumous essays, that on 
“Theism” will probably attract the most at- 
tention; that on ‘The Utility of Religion” 
being more an expression of ideas already set 
before us in the ‘* Autobiography.” 

We shall not attempt to give a sketch of 
the ground covered by either of the papers, 


| but confine ourselves purposely to this gen- 


friends are so commonly disfigured, this book | 


is one of really remarkable value. Its thir- 
teen chapters furnish the student of history 


eral mention of that which every expectant 
reader now has within reach; an American 
edition of the three essays, bound in a volume 
uniform with the previous issues of Mill’s 
works, by the same house, has been published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.; and we are 
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thus admitted to the reading of the book al- 
most simultaneously with the English public. 
Miss Helen Taylor contributes a few words of 
introduction; and the publishers, with a view 
of completing a uniform edition of Mill, have 
bound his essay on Berkeley at the end of this 
latest volume. 


Two most noteworthy illustrated books 
have been published by Messrs. Osgood & 
Co.—a very beautiful edition of Longfellow’s 
** Hanging of the Crane,’’ and a charmingly 
bright and ornate issue of a new collection of 
poems by Lucy Larcom, entitled ‘* Childhood’s 
Songs,”’ and including some of the very best of 
her work. The illustrations in the ‘‘ Hanging 
of the Crane” are by Miss Hallock and Mr. 
Moran; the other volume, by what we can- 
not but regard as an error on the publishers’ 
part, has no index of artists; but we detect 
Miss Hallock’s hand here also. 





The Greville Memoirs, to which we referred last 
week, have some excellent touches of character, 
which we glean from the review in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Of Brougham he gives the following capi- 
tal anecdote: “He dined with a large party at 
Buxton’s brewery on beefsteaks and porter. They 
dined in the brew-house, and afterward went over 
the establishment. Lord Grey was there in star, 
garter,and ribbon. There were people ready to 
show and explain every thing. ‘But not a bit: 
Brougham took the explanation of every thing into 
his own hands—the mode of brewing, the ma- 
chinery, down to the feeding of the cart-horses.’ 
After this it is comparatively tame to read that he 
did the same thing at the British Museum, and 
would suffer nobody but himself to explain any 
thing, not even the mineral collection, which they 
all thought must pose him. Some of his contrasts 
are very entertaining. Lord Melbourne was a fine 
Greek scholar, and a good theologian ; and, when 
Greville leaves him after an important political in- 
terview, he finds his valet just sweeping off a bon- 
net and shaw! from a side-table. Melbourne, it 
seems, was anxious to make Arnold a bishop be- 
cause his sermons were so good, but found it 
would ‘make a great uproar to put him on the 





bench,’ and eo left him to fructify at Rugby. Gre- | 


ville notices also the contrast between Rogers and 
Moore, and their respective styles of poetry: the 
one owing half his popularity to the purity and 
delicacy of his verse, though the greatest seneual- 
ist in existence ; the other, so licentious a writer, 
being a model of domestic virtue. He was much 
struck also with the contrast between Macaulay's 
appearance and his talents. ‘It was not till Ma- 
caulay stood up that I was aware of all the val- 
garity and ungainliness of his appearance. Nota 
ray of intellect beams from his countenance; a 
lamp of more ordinary clay never inclosed a pow- 
erfal mind and lively imagination.’ He is delighted 
with Rogers's breakfasts, where he meets the regu- 
lar literary set—Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, John 
Russell, etc. ‘Such bursts of merriment, and so 
dramatic.’ ‘Certainly,’ he adds, ‘ breakfasts are 
the meals for poets.’ Wordsworth he describes as 
*hard-featured, brown, wrinkled, with prominent 
teeth, and a few ecattered gray hairs, very cheer- 
ful, merry, courteous, and talkative . . . more con- 
versible, with a greater flow of animal spirits, than 
Southey.’ We have, of course, innumerable other 
sketches and anecdotes, both political and social ; 
but we have room for a very few more. We learn 
what is curious of Canning, and should be a lesson 
to all sensitive Uittérateurs, that, though he took 
immense pains with the composition of his state- 
papers, he did not care how they were ‘hacked 
about’ by the rest of the cabinet, and was ready 
to adopt any suggestion that might be made to 


him. The principal impression left on Greville’s | 


mind by Lord Palmerston was, first, his intense 
unpopularity, not only abroad but in his own office 
—a report which we are rather surprised at; and, 
secondly, that his abilities had been underrated. 
They had not been recognized even by Canning. 
But, as soon as he became Foreign Minister, his 
superiority showed itself at once.” 


Fine Arts. 


E have sometimes heard artists in Eu- 
rope remark that they could not afford 
to paint such or such a picture, meaning there- 
by that they had not the money to provide the 
costly dresses, furniture, and other accessories, 
which would be required as models for an 
Oriental or old-fashioned scene. In the re- 
cently-published correspondence of Henri Re- 
gnault, a young artist who was killed in the de- 
fense of Paris against the Prussians, there is 
a letter in which he says: “ Although it is 
true that I have not need of much money to 
travel, yet, to gain the full advantage of my 
journey, it is not sufficient to have merely 
enough for my ordinary expenses. I must 
have also enough for objects indispensable to 
a painter, such as stuffs, arms, and costumes. 
Nothing invents itself, and it is impossible to 
represent the apostles with only an old flannel 
dressing-gown or a blouse of unbleached linen. 
My ‘ Herodias’ and my ‘ Judith’ owe much of 
their attractions to the Chinese silk, which 
cost me three hundred franes, to the rich In- 
dian stuffs which I bought for nearly as much, 
and to the expensive draperies which I brought 
back from Spain.” 

Many of our readers will undoubtedly re- 
member the beautiful studio of Louis ‘Tiffany, 
with its groups of Eastern silks, soft and 
splendid as the dyes of sunset, its bits of 
bronze, porcelain, and brass, placed on carved 
black oak; and many also will recall the 
South-American insects, and birds of tropical 
plumage, mixed with tawny Indian articles, in 
the studio of Mr. Chuich. These are the prop- 
er ameublements of artists of their class, and 
from such wares as these a large portion of the 
present paintings of France are composed. A 
bit of old rococo furniture, a brocade of the 
fashion of Marie Antoinette, and the odds and 
ends one sees in the magasins des antiquités 





in nearly every old town in Europe, are the | 


beautiful stock-in-trade of these artists. Ap- 
parently there was no want of such models as 
these for the paintings which Mr. Kubn late- 
ly offered for sale; and while there were of 
the sixty pictures some fine masterpieces, we 
confess to finding cause for a sympathetic and 
rather tender feeling in the evident delight 
with which some artists, scarcely full-fledged, 
had labored most intensely and with minute 
touches to duplicate on canvas the garments 


téte,”” by Fornari, and “ Courtship,” by Mei, 
such subjects may be found. 

One of the most brilliant paintings in the 
collection is ‘‘ The Painter,” by Simonetti, a 
pupil of Fortuny, and, though it skips the 
realism of treatment that, in the pictures to 
which we have referred, delineates every leaf 
and almost every thread in its broad, queerly- 
involved handling, the peculiarities of dress, 
and the characteristics of the old Frenchman 
at his work, are more significantly suggested 
than in the most resolute detailed copying of 
Nature. 

In the collection are also a few pictures by 
artists one does not often see—a Turner, in 
water-color, twelve or fourteen inches high, 
of a tree of hues more varied and wonderful 
than any in our autumn forests, a brook pass- 
ing by incomprehensible curves into solid 
earth ; all these points are the extreme of Tur- 
ner’s style. There is also a fine little piece of 
color, a sketch of cloud and shadow by Calame 
theelder. And one of the most charming bits 
in the collection is an admirable painting by 
Corot, in which, with a touch, a blot, a dragged 
line, a group of gray willows on a river-bank 
and a little distance beyond it, is as fully 
brought before the mind as in one of Mr. Ken- 
sett’s lovely paintings of the Genesee River, 
and its wooded, lawn-like shores, that hangs 
nearly opposite to the Corot. 

Of nice bits of study from the partially-nude 
model, ‘Innocence,’ “Gathering Berries,” 
ete., we have no space to speak, nor yet of the 
half-dozen or more statues in marble, by Rauch, 
Marshall, and Wood, that are grouped in the 
outer hall of Leavitt’s Art-Rooms. 

Nearly every tolerable collection of paint- 
ings has its strong and interesting side ; and, 
while the chief value concentrates in this one 
on the sketches and pictures by noted masters, 
these bits of artistic furniture put into paint 
afforded us the most satisfaction. 


It is not very often that here in New York 
people have a chance to be really familiar with 
a work of art about which European critics 
have argued, and men of letters have written, 


| and which the “‘crowd” has gathered to see. 


and objects of virtu whose history might be | 


reflected in the words of Regnault. We recol- 
lect last winter to have seen a splendid old 
blue brocade dress, thick as three or four sets 
of surfaces would make it, the stiff underwarp, 
the satin-floss lacings of orange and reds and 
creamy white that passed across the back of 


the fabric to reappear on the surface in fes- | 
toons of leaves and sprigs of roses, mixing | 
with the soft sky-blue sheen of satin on the | 


outside. An artist had brought it home from 


Europe ; and as we watched the translation of | 


the old Marie Louise dress into paint, its 
sheens in sunlight, its dull and broken hues 
and textures at the top of heavy folds, and its 
misty, uncertain want of positiveness in shade, 
gave us a sort of affection for this antique 
dress, about which as many misty associations 
may have hung as there were tints and semi- 
reflections and half-shadows through its sub- 
stance. Three or four of the paintings in the 
Kuhn collection are chiefly made up to show 


such materials as this, and, in ‘‘ The Repri- | 


But, in the case of Henri Regnault’s ‘‘ Salome,” 
we have had the opportunity, during the ex- 
hibition at Kurtz’s Art-Gallery, to be one of 
the “‘ crowd”? ourselves, and to have our voice 
in the matter, and to use our own eyes, as well 
as we could have done in the French Salon, 
where the finished picture from this sketeb 
was first made known to the public in 1870. 
A few weeks ago a number of pictures from 
the French Exposition of last spring were 
brought to New York, under Mr. Schenck’s 
auspices, and placed, for private and public 
sale, in the Kurtz Gallery. Several of these 
were really good examples of the French Ex- 
hibition of this last spring; and, as these oc- 
cupied conspicuous places in the Kurtz Gal- 
lery, they like a dream transported the visitor 
for the time being to Paris, and made him who 
had seen the French Exhibition fancy for the 
moment that he was again in the gay city on 
the Seine. It seems to us that nothing is more 
agreeable nor more educating than a rapid 
change from one set of surroundings to anoth- 
er, and that we never so truly estimate the 
relative values and qualities of any condition 
of life as by seeing it with our mind and asso- 
ciation of ideas saturated with another phase 
of thonght and surroundings. For this reason 
we shall not soon forget the pleasant surprise 
with which we mentally rubbed our eyes, to be 
sure we were awake, when we stepped from 


mand,” “The Marquise,” by Rossi, ‘‘The | American Broadway into apparently one of the 
Spanish Woman,” by Madrago, ‘‘ A Téte-d- | galleries of the French Salon. The same kinds 
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of pictures were in it, and also the identical 
paintings, before which we had passed last 
spring. In the midst of this unexpected bit 
of Paris, on the walls hung, with the spattered 
handling and “ blocked in,” landscapes of 
Daubigny, Diaz, and their like—with pictures 
more like Gérome than Gérome himself, since 
the slight variation in the point of view of his 
pupils made us see more distinctly precisely 
the prevailing ideas for which he worked, hung 
a picture which startled the eyes as if they fell 
upon a blaze of sunlight in ashady place. This 
was the highly-developed sketch from which 
Regnault, whom Théophile Gautier character- 
izes as ‘‘ possessed of an individuality more re- 
markable than that of any of the generation of 
young painters,” made his famous “‘ Salome.” 

The painting is a large one, fully one-half 
life-size, and was thus described by Gautier 
after its exhibition in Paris in 1871: ‘* There 
is no other figure on the canvas than the 
daughter of Herodias. She is seated on an 
incrusted tabourct; a mass of hair of jetty 
blackness, in crisp and rebellious disorder, 
surrounds her faee, and falls in long curls over 
her shoulders. This black note of color, vio- 
lently introduced into the centre of the pict- 
ure, maintains and rules the gamut of yellows. 
There is in this mop of hair something fero- 
cious and animal, which contrasts with the 
delicate and almost infantile features of the 
face, of which the amber paleness of the skin 
flushes with a light rose-color.”” Paul Saint- 
Victor writes of this picture: “Let us go 
straight to the ‘Salome’ of M. Regnault ; the 
eyes fly to it as moths to a lamp: it is the 
most conspicuous painting in the Exposition. Its 
title is a sobriquet of pure fantasy. This beau- 
tiful girl, with a sensual smile, with foolish 
eyes, who, seated on a coffer of lacquer inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, hclds on her knees, in a 
copper basin, the handle of a chased yataghen. 
Her figure is relieved in full light against an 
immense yellow curtain, as on a cloth of apoth- 
eosis. Itis a tour de magique obtained by an 
apparent artifice. To make the head stand out 
better on the radiant background, the artist 
has nearly buried it in the wig cf a negress. 
.... The execution is of rare brilliancy. The 
intelligence protests against the exaggeration 
of the effect in this picture, but the eyes are 
fascinated by it. What a flowering of tones, 
what fine passages in the transparent carna- 
tions! The violet-colored girdle that the 
dancing - girl wears, the cimiter which she 
holds, the bracelet which encircles her arm 
With the coils of a serpent, are gems of color; 
and the petticoat of gauze scintillating with 
gold which veils her limbs! You hear the 
fairy fabric crackle and rustle.”’ 

Such is the testimony to the importance 
of this work, written by two very distin- 
guished French art-critics. For ourselves, the 
picture was a remarkable expression of the 
mingled beauty and grotesqueness of Orien- 
tal life, and the queer young face of the 
“Salome,” hidden nearly to the eyes in her 
mane of wiry black hair, gave us much the 
same feeling we have when we look at the 
Strange, unearthly animals in Chinese and 
Japanese carvings and bronzes ; while the per- 
fectly tlesh-like and delicate skin makes the 
human creature, ‘¢ Salome,” seem disagreeably 
teal, and as if of to-day. Speaking of the 
flesh, all familiar with the works of Rubens 
know his use of gray color in the half-shad- 
ows, and this picture of Regnault’s is painted 
as thoroughly on this plan as Rubens’s work is 
done, Below the uncovered neck an Oriental 
silk or crape scarf, half of it of the pink color 
and half the buff hue of a tea-rose, unites the 
two ends of different color in the middle of 





her chest, and then, as an artistic tour de force, 
these tints lace and weave themselves into 
the blush on her cheek and chin, and into the 
hues on her temples; and the skin is, as it 
were, a variation on a tune from the textures 
which they echo. 

There are a number of other very signifi- 
cant and representative pictures in this exhi- 
bition, which, if not the best works of their 
class, still show most forcibly the drift and 
scope of French art at the present time. And 
we think that people interested in art, techni- 
cally and philosophically, and who yet cannot 
go to Europe to see fur themselves, rarely have 
so good an opportunity to observe what French 
art is, and what it is drifting to. 





Hlusic and the Brama. 





= recent challenge from the pulpit of a 
Brooklyn divine seems to have stirred 
quite a tempest in the dramatic teapot. The 
rejoinders have been warm and frequent, 
though we see no reason for such active sensi- 
bility on the part of members of the dramatic 
profession. Indeed, it would almost be a case 
of “* Qué s’excuse, s’accuse,” were it not for a 
certain vein of humor in the defense, which 
seems to be the fruit of a covert fancy that just 
now popular interest needs a little controversy 
to prick it into a lively patronage of the thea- 
tres. Certainly, the mass of sensible and cul- 
tivated minds do not require any serious an- 
swer to a charge that had its root in the old 
days of Puritan intolerance, and is now nearly 
a dead issue. The Brooklyn preacher is with- 
out question a pious and worthy man, but even 
his eloquence cannot revive the mummy into 
aggressive life, or effect any thing but to excite 
a crowd of nimble-witted skirmishers, who 
miscall his cloth the lion’s skin, from under- 
neath which he “ speaks with no uncertain 
voice.”’ 

The interest of the human race in dramatic 
representation is as old as civilization, and has 
grown steadily with the progress and culture 
of men. The art is so fit and flexible a vehicle 
alike for teaching and amusement, that it can 
never be driven from its place, in spite of oc- 
easional perversions. Religion itself has not 
disdained to borrow its robes, though they be 
sham and tinsel. The most effective pulpit- 
orators have copied its favorite methods, and 
attacked Satan, as they would say, with his 
own weapons. Lord Chesterfield used to 
grieve over the eloquent Whitefield, and ex- 
claim, “* What a great actor was spoiled in the 
clergyman !”’ 

Without indorsing this pagan lament, it is 
not unjust to remind the hostile critics of the 
drama that religious teaching has never been 
so palatable as when thus sugar-coated. No 
stronger proof can be found of the necessity 
of the stage as an inevitable outcome of hu- 
man nature. All the objections that can be 
legitimately urged against the drama have 
equal force when aimed at the other fine arts— 
painting, poetry, and sculpture. These forms 
of expression are not unfrequently meretri- 
cious and debasing, yet the sternest icono- 
clast would hesitate long before leveling his 
weapons against all the arts, or condemn- 
ing the public taste which craved a kind of 
food no less necessary for one hungry side 
of its nature than science or theology for an- 
other. As for the drama, there seems even 
now to be a prejudice against its followers, 
which is the lingering memory of the time 
when they were denominated strollers or vaga- 
bonds, even though their entertainments were 





| eagerly sought after by churl and gentle alike. 


It is only on this score that one can account for 
the frequently-expressed contempt of a noble 
profession, to shine greatly in which demands 
a large variety of accomplishments, and where 
the really ambitious man feels himself obliged 
to lead a life of slavish intellectual toil no less 
severe than with the lawyer, the author, or 
the clergyman. 

There can be no doubt that considerable 
moral odium has been reflected on the stage 
by its profession. It must be remembered, 
though, that the lives of such people are much 
more exposed to gaze than the majority of 
their fellow men aad women. The “ specks ”’ 
in the eye are clearly shown, where “‘ beams’ 
otherwise might be buried out of sight. Gos- 
sip and scandal find here a favorite feeding- 
ground, not because the amount of material is 
in excess, but because there are no subjects so 
much discussed in average social conversation 
as the drama and its representatives. What 
would the young man and woman of the period 
do when chit-chat comes to a dead lock were 
it not for the play and the opera? From time 
to time accident turns a calcium-light behind 
the scenes of the graver professions, and 
shows very queer things lurking under cover. 
It behooves even the most bitter moralist to 
be cautious in charging an overplus of vice on 
one profession, or claiming superiority of vir- 
tue for another. 

Yet there is a germ of truth behind the 
accusation which casts such a stigma on the 
stage. It is the half-truth which is the most 
subtile falsehood. All devotees of art, in vir- 
tue of a predominant imagination, and those 
peculiar susceptibilities that lie at the root of 
professional talent, are the victims of greater 
temptation than are people of coarser fibre. The 
sophism is not in the assertion that there are 
many actors whose moral metal is not well 
tempered against evil, but in singling out one 
from all the art-professions. The artist-na- 
ture, whether it be embodied in the painter, the 
author, or the actor, is proverbially impulsive 
and unconventional, and professional condi- 
tions generally encourage the tendency. Let 
it not be forgotten, too, that mere carelessness 
in forms is often confounded with a more seri- 
ous laxness. The old Puritan, who looked on 
life as a grim verity, as cold and hard as gran- 
ite, was strictly logical in condemning all art. 
It is his modern successor who blinks and 
blunders in the vain compromise between the 
charity and liberalism of the present and the 
cast-iron bigotry of the past. 

The actual evil in the drama thé public is 
responsible for, and the public can correct 
whenever it chooses. Theatre-goers can ad- 
minister the most telling of all rebukes to a 
manager by staying away from a performance. 
Some time since there was an audacious ex- 
periment in opéra-bouffe, where indecency 
went further than ever before. Consequence, 
empty seats and melancholy faces in the box- 
office, with a precipitate change of bill. One 
such example clears all the fog away from the 
question. 

There is not a city in the country, however 
small, which does not support one or more 
theatres. This one fact is worth a thousand 
arguments. The drama, more than any other 
art, immediately reflects the spirit of the 
times, and catches every shadow of variation. 
If it be then the missionary of evil, let the 
fault not be imputed to the art, but to the 
public, of which it is the devoted slave. 

* 


Some French coiner of epigrams, in discus- 
sing brains and beauty, indulges in the some- 
what far-fetched conceit that the latter is 
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“brains spread out very thin all over the 
body.”” We would not exactly apply such an 
invidious definition to the charming singer 
whose name is an agreeable reminder to Amer- 
icans, and who has been alike warbling her- 
self into the admiration of the public, and 
sorely-needed dollars into the strong-box of 
her manager. Albani has something far more 
than the gracious loveliness of youth, or a 
voice of honeyed sweetness, whose notes de- 
ceive us into thoughts of the unpremeditated 
gush of the bird mad with the joy of spring. 
Like all genuine artists, she has a fine intel- 
ligence and considerable emotional reach, 
which compel her to put something more than 
mere singing into her lyric work. She shows 
the instinct of fitness, and the power to sug- 
gest if not fully express the interior mean- 
ings of music in its attempts to tell a story. 
But, after all is said, we dare not credit her 
either with Nilsson’s brain in front or Lucca’s 
behind the ears. Her hearer may sit enam- 
ored with the caressing tones of the fresh 
voice, which have yet all the mellow finish of 
art—a music 
** That on the spirit sweetlier lies 
Than tired eyelids on tired eyes ;" 


but he is not surprised and thrilled into rev- 
elations of the raptures that lie coiled away un- 
der the Chinese hieroglyphics of the score- 


book. Music to cleave to the heart of its pur- | 


pose must do more than tickle the ear, be it 
never so soothingly, or to excite admiration 
of the resources of the singer. It must lift 
the hearer out of his commonplace self into 
the realm of the ideal; make him forget this 
work-a-day life in the rush of the emotions 
that refer themselves to images of tenderness, 
nobility, and heroism, which generally lie fast 
asleep waiting for some magical incantation. 

In this higher power of musical imagina- 
tion, Albani does not show herself great. She 
took the London world by storm through the 
naive freshness and brightness of her style, a 
certain arch simplicity, which it had for a long 
time missed even in the great stars of song. 
She consequently secured a somewhat unique 
place in contemporary art. She has yet to rise 
from the plane of the bewitching into a sweep- 
ing command of the deeper sentiments of the 
heart. The heights of power are not reached 
by mere talent or a great voice. Ardent study 
of many years, checkered personal experi- 
ences of joy and suffering, are necessary to 
ripen art oftentimes to its ultimate possibili- 
ties. More than one great singer has survived 
her early bloom of voice and the graces of 
youthful beauty before becoming the estab- 
lished mistress of the public heart. We trust 
it may not be Mdlle. Albani’s fate to be so long 
delayed from reaching the highest goal of her 
profession. 





** Few sigus augur more hopefully for the future 
of our stage, or indicate more distinctly the revi- 
val of a sound judgment in theatrical matters,”’ 
says the Atheneum, “than the manner in which 
the canons of recent management are disregarded. 
A few years ago, no manager would have dreamed 
of putting upon the stage a piece which could only 
be designated a ‘ dramatic contrast,’ or, indeed, of 
reading at all a play in two acts. Now the fear 
seems to be that innovation and experiment will 
ran riot, and that all past teaching and experience 
will be disregarded. Mr. Gilbert's ‘ Sweethearts,’ 
which at present occupies the place of honor at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, is one of those light 
productions of sentimental interest which, since 
the days when the ‘ Proverbes* of Alfred de Musset 
were first acted in Russia, hav@ sprang into high 


favor in Paris, and are a constant dish at the Comé- 
die Frangaise. Viands less capable of staying ap- 
petite can scarcely be found. Not seldom, how- 








ever, they Pp te in delicacy for what they 
want in substance. From the point of at we are 
inclined to rank Mr. Gilbert's latest pie’. without 
situation or plot as it is, as his highes. ..ccomplish- 
ment. Few modern works have taken a stronger 
hold upon an audience, or have elicited approval 
more open and more spontaneous. The term ‘con- 
trast * describes satisfactorily the play. The short 
interviews between a pair of lovers reveal the en- 
tire shaping of their destiny. In the first, the 
youth, who has received an appointment in India, 
strives vainly before his departure to wring from 
his mistress such confession of affection as shall 
satisfy his longings, and fails to perceive how, as 
Sir Philip Sidney says— 


*... . such-wise she love denied 
As yet love she signified.’ 


In the second, a man middle-aged now, and staid 
in purpose, not wanting in honors and distinc- 
tions, and oblivious of the boyish love from which 
he is separated by thirty years of active life, he re- 
turns to find the woman still steadfast in the affec- 
tion she dared not avow. Many gracefully-con- 
ceived and well-arranged devices give point to the 
lesson that ‘men were deceivers ever,’ and height- 
en the contrast between the two characters. The 
flower, his mistrees’s gift, which, with vows ‘ false 
as dicer’s oaths,’ the man has pressed to his bos- 
om, has been discarded and lost ; that she received, 
with ill-worn assumption of indifference, is still 
preserved and cherished; the tree her lover has 
aided her to plant is watched by her with tender 
care, and it is he who suggests, upon his return, 
that it is an eyesore anda hinderance. Mr. Gil- 
bert has, indeed, handled his theme with singular 
delicacy and tenderness, and his piece, which is 
none the worse for a slight flavor of cynicism, is 
fresh, graceful, and original. It is admirably 
acted.” 


“Green Old Age,” a new farce at the Vaude- 
ville, London, is described by the Academy as 
“the kind of thing our grandfathers used to like 
in the dark days before burlesque and the cancan ; 
and Mr. Reece has dene his part to inake us like it 
again. It is a pleasant little trifle—easy to see, 
impossible to criticise. We meet two gentlemen 
who appear to have been married under circum- 
stances like to Sir Peter Teazle’s. It is now some 
time ago that their brides made them the happiest 
of men, and they have been the most miserable 
dogs ever since. They lost all comfort in life be- 
fore their friends had done wishing them joy, and 
when we meet them they are a prey to jealousy 
and suspicion — undignified Othellos of the bour- 
geoisie ; forced, so that they may satisfy themselves 
and be wretched, to assume the characters of two 
old pensioners, respectively of Greenwich and of 
Chelsea, by which means they will watch, unrecog- 
nized, the movements of their wives. It is difficult 
for them to play their parts when each has nothing 
to do but to talk characteristically to the other, so 
that the other may be deceived. The sham old 
soldier hardly knows, even by the aid of a book, 
whether "tis usual to planta Dastion on a demi- 
lune or a demilune on a bastion. The sham old 
sailor can’t tell you when he fought at Trafalgar, 
but retires upon general assertions as to his ‘green 
old age,’ and is great at beginning anecdotes which 
he has no reasonable hope of finishing. Each man 
recognizes the disguise of the other, but each be- 
lieves himself unrecognized. The difficulty waxes 
greater when the young wives appear, punctual to 
their rendezvous with two young men, who, later 
on, prove to be their long-absent brothers. But, in 
the interval, there is so much that is inexpijcable 
and unsatisfactory that one of the heroes is well- 
nigh justified in deducing from his own experi- 
ence that marriage is ‘an insane desire to pay for 
somebody else’s board and lodging,’ and, though 
each hero is delighted at the Indicrous perplex- 
ities of his comrade, each hag to suffer keenly for 
himeelf. Of course, it is all cleared up in the end 
—the heroes*are appeased, and the heroines for- 
given.” 


A society for the protection of literary property 
and dramatic art has been formed in Russia. The 
statutes of the society are drawn up on the com- 
munistic principle, that the productions of every 
one of the members should benefit the whole so- 
ciety. The latter have to keep up relations with 





all the managers of theatres, and sell them the right 
of producing new dramas. The royalty goes into 
the society's cash-box, and the authors receive the 
percentage granted by the general mecting of the 
society. 





Science and JInbention. 


HE approach of winter, with the conse- 

quent changes in the world of vegetation, 
serves to direct the attention of the tireless 
and inquisitive students of Nature to the char- 
acter and causes of many of the most wonder- 
ful of natural phenomena. The reason for the 
changes of color in the autumn leaves has been 
diligently sought out, and so far have these 
investigations been pushed that certain chem- 
ists have ventured to construct chemical for- 
mulas im accordance with which these changes 
from the green of summer to the golden and 
red of autumn take place. ‘‘He has gone 
where he will learn how the flowers grow,” 
said Hugo, in pronouncing a funeral-oration 
over the grave of an honored and mourned 
copatriot; and the secret that appeared to 
await its revelation beyond the grave, seems 
now to be almost within the reach of the liv- 
ing, while the very barriers that have encom- 
passed the citadel of life itself are being one 
by one demolished or overcome. With each 
change of season the method and direction of 
the student’s observations must be altered. In 
the spring the problems presented relate to 
the quality and direction of the flowing sap, 
and the embryo life of the bud ; with summer 
comes the question of light, and its influence 
upon the color of the blossom ; and now, in 
the autumn,.we are greeted with revelations 
regarding the dismantling processes of Nature 
as illustrated in the falling of the leaves. In the 
pursuit of new truths, and in the progress of 
further inquiry, the student will be impressed 
with the fact that often the most simple and 
familiar of Nature’s changes are accomplished 
by processes both complex and long-contin- 
ued. Among the observations of this order 
are those relating to the fall of leaves, and the 
causes that result in the separation of foliage 
from the parent-stock. Why should the leaf 
only fall, while the twig upon which it was 
grown and was supported remains? And 
again, why should certam leaves drop in the 
early autumn, while others remain in their 
place in the face of November frosts and win- 
ter winds till the spring buds force them from 
their hold upon the branch? These and other 
kindred questions must needs attract the at- 
tention of the thoughtful observer, and the 
answering of them must be preceded by long- 
continued and watchful study. 

From a recent paper treating of this subject 
we condense as follows: Although the appar- 
ent result of atmospheric changes from warm 
to cold, from summer to winter, yet it may be 
clearly proved that provision for the separa- 
tion of the leaf began almost as soon as the 
first bud was formed in the spring. On its 
first appearance the leaf and its stem are con- 
tinuous. As the growth progresses, however, 
an interruption between their fibrous and cel- 
lular tissues takes place. The line of this in- 
terruption occurs at the base of the leaf-stalk, 
by means of which a more or less complete at 
ticulation or joint is gradually formed. The 
true cause of this articufation is found in the 
continued growth of the stem after the leaf 
has attained to its full size. This growth of 
the leaf being completed in a few weeks, 
the base of its petiole or foot-stalk being 00 
longer able to adapt itself to the increased di- 
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ameter of the stem, a fracture betweer the base 
and the stem takes place. This excision ad- 
vances from without inward until the internal 
yr woody fibres which form the main support 
of the leaf are reached. 

In anticipation of the final separation, and 
with a view to protect itself against a loss of 
sap, the cuticle or epidermis of the stem grows 
over the surface of the scar, so that, when the 
leaf is finally detached, the tree does not suf- 
fer from the drain on its vitality that would 
result from an open wound, Thus, it appears 
that the fall of the leaf is the direct result of a 
regular vital process which begins with its first 
formation, and is only completed when, in the 
economy of Nature, its presence is no longer 
needed. 

An examination of the leaf-stems of the 
beech, hcrnbeam, oak, and other trees, the 
leaves of which often remain attached through 
the winter, proves them to be continuous with 
the leaf, and therefore without that articula- 
tion or joint which is the true cause of the 
autumn separation. Hence these leaves, 
though dead, yet remain attached to the tree 
till they are literally pushed off by the new 
spring buds. The annual leaf-fall of all ever- 
greens is of this order, and as the leaves of 
this class fall only a half or one-third each 
year, there always remain attached enough to 
keep the tree in perpetual verdure. A review 
of these facts, as obtained by careful observa- 
tion, besides adding a new interest to the sub- 
ject to which they relate, may also serve a 
purpose in directing the attention of the 
thoughtful observer to the further study of 
kindred and equally interesting natural phe- 
nomena. 


In the paper on “The Decomposition of 
Eggs,” read by Mr. William Thomson, F.C.8., 
oefore the British Association, the author pre- 
sented several facts of practical as well as sci- 
entific interest. The experiments and obser- 
vations which are here reported were begun 
several years since by Mr. Thomson and the 
late Dr. Grace-Calvert, and were conducted 
with a view to determine the precise character 
and causes of this decomposition. From a 
condensed report of their labors we learn that 
whole eggs can only be attacked by one, two, 
or all of three different agencies of decom- 
position. The first of these agencies is termed 
the putrid cell, which is capable of being de- 
veloped within some eggs, no matter how ef- 
fectually their shells may be protected by var- 
nish, oil, or other external coating. The devel- 
opment of this putrid shell is followed by one 
of the three following disastrous results: Ei- 
ther the yelk begins to swell and absorbs most 
of the white; or it bursts, and its whole sub- 
stance is mixed with the white; or else it 
changes slightly, giving off minute cells, which 
enter the white, rendering the latter turbid. 
Whichever of these changes occur, the result 
is the same, and equally unavoidable. This 
form of decomposition is traceable to a morbid 
vitality which the minute granules, or cells, 
of the healthy yelk assume, and under the in- 
fluence of which they grow and develop small- 
or cells. These latter, being réleased by the 
bursting of the larger cell, are distributed 
throughout the whole mass, rendering it putrid, 
and giving rise often to a gaseous generation, 
under the expanding influence of which the 
shell often bursts. It has been noticed, as 2 
Peculiar result of this morbid vitality, that the 
tells so affected absorb oxygen and give off car- 
bonic acid, though, unlike animalcules, which 
in this point they resemble, they can devel- 
Pp without the gas. The second cause of de- 
Composition is the vibrio, a minute organism 





resembling a smal] worm. These animalcules 
are present in the atmosphere, and, when the 
shell of the egg is moist, are able to penetrate 
it. Having once gained access to the interior, 
they rapidly develop, and give rise to putrefac- 
tion. The best protection against these inroads 
is, that the eggs be kept inadry place. The 
third source of putrefaction is found in a mi- 
nute fungus, the spores of which, like the 
vibrio-germs, are found floating in the atmos- 
phere. These also are most likely to develop 
in moist air, and when the shells are damp. 
Under these conditions they settle upon the 
shell, and, by means of their minute filaments, 
gain an entrance. The form of decomposition 
brought about by this: fungus differs from 
either of the others, in that the white is con- 
verted into a strong jelly, the whole contents 
appearing like a hard-boiled egg. On review- 
ing these facts, it is evident that, of these three 
causes of decay, the last two may be avoided 
by the use of varnishes, or by care as to the at- 
mosphere with which the eggs are surrounded. 
It is probable that certain of our readers may 
be in the possession of other facts bearing on 
the subject, or may be induced to continue the 
experiments begun by Mr. Thomson. As the 
subject is one of great practical importance, as 
well as scientific interest, any communications 
on the subject, accompanied with records of 
experiments and their results, will be carefully 
considered and reviewed. 


A rich deposit of mammalian remains has 
been discovered in Windy Knoll Quarry, near 
Castleton, in Derbyshire. The bones and teeth 
of the bison and reindeer are the most abun- 
dant, but are associated with those of the wolf 
and grizzly bear. In the opinion of Mr. Keoke 
Pennington, the author of a paper on the sub- 
ject, this spot was a swampy drinking-place, 
and vast herds of bison and reindeer, passing 
up from the valley of the Derwent into the 
plains of Cheshire, halted here to drink ; some 
would fall in while drinking, and others would 
be bogged, while the carcasses of those that 
might die in the neighborhood would be washed 
in during rainy weather. As to the bears and 
wolves, they probably followed the herd to 
eat up the weak, the sick, and the straggling. 


A French engineer is reported to have found, 
on a recent visit to Algeria, that the lakes are 
higher than the Mediterranean, so that M. de 
Lesseps’s canal would drain them rather than 
increase their size. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


6¢ TT is a noteworthy fact,” says the Graphic, 

“that popular interest in this country turns 
in the spiritualistic direction. It may be the nat- 
ural reaction from materialistic tendencies ; it may 
be the instinctive recoil from bleak scientific nega- 
tions; it may be the spontaneous outreach for 
more positive and satisfying proofs of immortality 
than the popular religion affords. But, whatever 
the causes may be, it is unquestionably true that 
vast numbers of our people are looking for light in 
a spiritualistic direction, and studying these new 
and strange phenomena with unusual concern. 





What these inquiries may lead to no one can hazard 
a prediction. But one thing is evident in all these 
inquiries—it is the hold religion has had on the 
mind and heart of man. Thie is called an unbe- 
lieving age, a skeptical age, a materialistic age, a 
critical age. But, notwithstanding all the epithets 
launched at the age, in no period since the world 
began have religious questions absorbed more at- 
tention, or been discussed with more ability.” 


The Evening Post, commenting on the recent 
attacks upon the theatre by Dr. Talmage, of Brook- 





lyn, thinks the reverend doctor's assaults too ex- 


travagant and indiscriminating to do much toward 
closing the theatre. ‘* We do not believe,” it says, 
“that their closing is possible in any circum- 
stances. The dramatic instinct is too deeply rooted 
to be eradicated until Dr. Talmage discovers some 
method of reconstructing human nature. So long 
as the instinct exists it will insist on expressing 
itself. This would be true if the instinct were 
bad, but it is not bad. Few instincts are so inno- 
cent or so pure. Unless we are willing and able to 
destroy the imagination and all its works, unless 
we are prepared to burn our books and to suppress 
the artistic impulse in every way, it is a foolish 
waste of time to attempt to overthrow the stage. 
The religious world has grown wiser than it was 
when it vainly endeavored to crush out human im- 
pulses and instincts. Now it more shrewdly and 
successfully diverts them to high and worthy uses. 
The sooner it assumes that attitude toward the 
stage the sooner will it exert a wholesome infin- 
ence upon the stage. The effort to disestablish the 
theatre has always failed, and always will fail.” 


Mr. Nadal, in an article on English scenery in 
the last Ad/antic, says that “ one great disadvantage 
for any person desiring to look at an English land- 
scape is the absence of good fences to sit upon; 
its ground is usually too damp to permit one to lie 
at full length. I missed very much the rail-fences 
of my own country. I would come to a pretty 
prospect, and, my legs sinking under me, I would 
look about for a place to sit. The inhospitable 
landscape had not a single suggestion. There 
were no stones, and a hedge, of course, was not to 
be thought of. How different the stake-and-rider 
fences of this land of ours! The top-rail of a good 
fence is as fine a seat as one can wish. Of course, 
much depends upon the shape and position of the 
rail. Sometimes the upper rail is sharp and 
knotted. But one has only to walk on for a rod or 
two before a perfect seat can be found, and this 
point I have discovered to be the very best from 
which the scene may be viewed. It really appears 
as if the honest farmer had builded better than he 
knew. If there is one place from which to over- 
look a landscape, to be preferred to another, I have 
always found that Nature, so far from betraying 
him that loved her, had actually put there the prop- 
erly-shaped rail at his disposal.” 


Emilio Castelar, in his last paper in Harper's, 
on “* The Republican Movement in Europe,” speaks 
of the theories of the Neo-Catholics as follows: 
“For these, absurdity and reason are one, The 
human race outside of the Church is more cespi- 
cable than the beasts. The three last centuries have 
been nothing more than ages of ignorance and er- 
ror. The revolution which promulgated the rights 
of man has done nothing but continue the works 
of Satan—pride and rebellion against God. Science, 
which has shed such light, has done nothing but 
fill the frail human heart with vanity. The Refor- 
mation has been a retrogression ; the Renaissance 
the apotheosis of the sensuality of paganism ; Ra- 
phael an idolater ; civil monarchies the reactionary 
despotism of the East ; and the democratic repub- 
lics a demagogy without God and without restraint. 
There can be no salvation for the world except by 
returning to the middle ages, with their theocra- 
cies on the throne, their people in the dust, their 
cloisters full of penitents, their crusaders receiv- 
ing from the Church their word of war and sword 
of battle, their popes, raised to demiurgic gods, 
kings between heaven and earth.” 


** All the professions,” said Mr. Beecher, in his 
Thankegiving sermon, “have hitherto had their 
functions under their own control ; but it is not so 
now. Now they are obliged to recognize the pow- 
er of the great public intelligence of the commnu- 
nity. I say until the power of science so far ac- 
cords with public feeling that the whole pnblic 


: will support it, scientific men will not be able to 


get a livelihood. When kings had the sole charge 
of the state, artists and arts could flourish upon 
royal patronage ; but it is not so to-day; in the 
good-will of the common people art must flourish. 
There was a time when it wis the doctor’s sole 
prerogative to know what was the matter when a 
man was sick ; but it is not so to-day; fathers and 
mothers are doctors. The time was when to learn 
a trade a man must belong to a guild, and outside 
of that guild no man could learn it. They are try- 
ing to bring that back to-day in trades’ unions and 
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among the working-men, and, as I think, very mis- | 
takenly. But to-day it is the distinctive peculiar- | 
ity of Yankee thought to profess to know every | 
thing and to be able toe do every thing. Law is no 
longer in the hands of lawyers ; every business- 
man of twenty years is his own lawyer to a very 
great extent. But there never was a time when 

| 


art-schools were more honorable, or when the pro- 
fessions were more honorable. They have gained 
by this distribution of knowledge throughout the 
community; they have gone up with the average 
intelligence of the community.” 


T. Adolphus Trollope has ‘‘ Some Recollections 
of Charles Lever” in Lippincott for December, in 
which he says: “*I have known in my day a vast 
number of the literary guild, and I have found al- 
most every degree of resemblance and dissimilar- 
ity between a writer's books and himself; but I 
never knew any man who was so exactly what the 
reading of his books would lead one to suppose 
him as Charles Lever. To hear him talk was to 
listen to a chapter out of any one of the raciest of 
his novels, with all the additional advantages of 
voice, , and exp ion of face. He wasal- 
ways inexhaustible in anecdote, and his stories 
were generally of the kind that scintillate in his 
pages. His manner of speaking was, like every 
thing else about him, of headlong rapidity, and the 
intenseness of his earnestness that his hearer 
should appreciate to the utmost the gist of the 
joke and all the salient points of the anecdote lent 
& warmth and vital energy to his manner that 
acted like an exhilarating tonic on the spirits of 
the dullest.” 


The Arcadian attempts a burlesque biography 
of Bret Harte, in which we learn that “ his personal 
resemblance to the great large playwright, Charles 
Gaylor, might mislead the unthinking to fancy that 
he was possessed of that gentleman's brutal and 
blood-thirsty nature. But he is not. Notwithstand- 
ing his long residence in the West, he has com- 
mitted comparatively few murders, and is not 
looked upon as a specially dangerous character 
even in the Lotos Club. He has, however, less 
euavity of manner in general intercourse than Man- 
ayer Daly, and lacks much of that boisterous gaye- 
ty of demeanor which surrounds Hassard of the 
Tribune with a halo of hilarity. He combines 
rather the tender simplicity of effeminate sweet- 
ness of Lawrence Jerome with the devotional de- 
meanor of Jimmy O’Brien and the pious placidity 
of George Francis Train.” 


Joaquin Miller, writing to the Independent, of 
Venice, says that it is a city of wide and wonder- 
ful contrasts, a city “ full of beauty, but full of ug- 
liness also. It is full of gayety, but overfull of 
want avd wretchedness. The great attraction, 
however, to one who dwells long in Venice is ita 
gentleness and the never-failing politeness of its 
people of all classes and all conditions. Beautiful, 
beautiful Venice! A dead and a decaying city; the 
city of cholera and half the diseases of the world; 
yet all the time beautiful as any dream or picture. 
The beauty of a painted woman. A city sick at 
heart, full of decay and disease. A city of con- 
trasts and of contradictions. The city of art, and 
history, and song, yet hollow and sad as a shell of 
the sea.”’ 





Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, in a visit to the painter 
Meissonnier, describes his p l app as 
follows: “It is impossible to imagine a finer head 
and torso than those of this renowned painter. 
Above his full chest and broad shoulders rises a 
head which might tempt the pencil of Valasquez 
or of Vandyck, crowned with a mass of iron-gray 
hair, the lips and chin shaded bya thick, silvery 
beard, and the whole lighted by a pair of brilliant 
and laughing hazel eyes. He is, however, of very 
short stature, bis legs being disproportionately 
short. The bright cordiality of his manner was 
exceedingly charming, as was also the unaffected 
readiness with which he displayed his pictures and 
replied to our questions concerning them." 





Iil-natured critics are saying of the new Paris 
Opera-House that the acoustic properties of the 
building are not all that conld be desired, but that 
there will be no need to encore successful pieces, as 





the echoes will do this without the incitement of 
anplause. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





I byt ~ 20.—Advices from Madrid : Thirty- 

seven prisoners, captured at Carello, shot by 
the Carlists. The Republican army preparing for 
active operations in Navarre. 

The residence of American missionaries at La- 
takia, Syria, violated by armed forces ; the Grand- 
Vizier of Turkey promises satisfaction if wrong 
has m done. 

Report that the British Government declines to 

e to the proposal of Russia for the adoption 
of an international code on the basis of the nego- 
tiations of the Brussels Conference. 

Twenty-four miners killed by a colliery explo- 
sion in Yorkshire, land. 

Death, at London, ., of Thomas Hood, the 
well-known journalist, son of the celebrated poet ; 
aged thirty-nine. 

Serious riots at the Fairlawn Colliery, near 
—~ va Pa., between the strikers and new 

nds. 


NovemBer 21.— The editors of three Madrid 
newspapers arrested and imprisoned for violation 
of press laws. 

he government of the Argentine Republic has 
stopped the mails from Buenos Ayres to ‘ 

oiler-explosion in Jersey City ; two persons 
fatally injured. 


NovemBeER 22.—Advices from Spain: The gun- 
boat Prosperidad, with two hundred men, missing, 
and, it is feared, lost. Traffic resumed on the Mad- 
rid and Barcelona Railway. 

Success of the Republican candidates in a num- 
ber of municipal elections in the north and west 
of France. . 

Report of the wreck of an American vessel, 
name unknown, with the loss of all on board, off 
the coast of Italy. 

Advices from Vera Cruz report an earthquake 
on the 13th instant ; several houses destroyed, but 
no lives lost. 


NovemBeER 23.—The Italian Parliament opened 
by King Victor Emmanuel df meys 

Tuscumbia, Ala., devastated by a terrible storm, 
which a half the town, and caused the 
death of twelve persons. Heavy storms in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Maryland, [linois, and Canada; a 
severe hurricane in New Jersey. Great damage to 
property reported from all parts of the country. 


NovemMBER 24.—Advices from Spain that a por- 
tion of the crew of the Spanish steamship Nieves, 
which was seized on suspicion of being laden with 
aa of war for the Carlists, have been re- 

eased. 

The schooner Augustus Ford driven ashore at 
oy | a Canada, and four of her crew frozen 

eath. 


NovEMBER 25.—Advices from Spain that the Car- 
lists had again surrounded Irun and opened a 
heavy fire; they also attacked San Marcial, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss. 

The government of the United States and those 
of the South American republics to be invited tc 
take part in the new conference on the interna- 
tional usages of war. 

Negotiations for a treaty of amity and com- 
merce completed between Spain and Santo Do- 


ith, at New York, of Brigadier-General T. J. 
Leslie, one of the oldest officers in the regular ser- 
vice ; aged seventy-nine. 


NovemBeER 26.—Report from Switzerland that 
eleven persons were buried in the snow on the 
Great St. Bernard, and that all have perished. 
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APPLETONS’ F¥OURNAL, for 1875. 
Postage prepaid on all copies by mail. New and in- 
teresting features will be added during the ensuing 
year, and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and, at the same 
time, popular class—combining instructive material with 
picturesq t, superior fiction with critical and 
descriptive essays. A new Novel by Rhoda Brough- 
ton, author of “Red as a Kose is She,” ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!” etc., is expected, and will probably 
be begun in an early number. ‘“Souraern By- 
ways” (illustrated), by Christian Reid, will be a fea- 
ture of the ensuing volume. ILLUusTRATED Papers 
on THE InDUsTRIAL ARTs will afford an interesting 
and valuable department. Travel, adventure, ex- 
ploration, natural history, social themes, the arts, 
fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have 
large place in the plan of the Journat. Price 10 
cents per Number; $4 per annum, with postage pre- 








: paid by the publishers. 





OPENING OF UNION ADAMS & 
CO’S NEW STORE.—The opening of Union 
Adams & Co.’s new store, at No. 913 Broadway, took 
place last month. The building is a new one, with an 
iron front, and it is five stories in height. A contin. 
uous flight of stairs extends from the first to the fourth 
floor, and an elevator runs from the basement to the 
highest story. At present only the first floor is occu. 
pied. This is ninety-seven feet in length and twenty. 
three in width. In the front are two windows, eight 
feet by twelve, of solid plate-glass. The stock of Union 
Adams & Co. includes full lines of gloves, hosiery, new 
and novel styles of jewelry, sleeve-buttons, scarf-pins 
and rings, Cartwright & Warner’s underwear, Segovia 
woolen goods of their own manufacture, smoking-jack- 
ets, house-coats, mufflers, collars, cuffs, neckwear, 
ladies’ crape shawls and scarfs, Roman sashes of all 
widths, etc. Mr. Adams has opened this store in con- 
sequence of the increasing demands for an up-town 
store. It isat present a branch of the old establish. 
ment, but after January, 1875, it is probable that the 
entire busi will be d at the up-town 
store. The whole of the new building will then be 
occupied. 


WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole, 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns uf, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
By Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tue Porvtar Sorence 
MONTHLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 
able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 
form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, 
the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan- 
guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 
selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. THe Por 
ULAR SciENCE MonrTHLY is published in a large octavo, 
handsomely printed on clear type, and, when the sub- 
ject admits, fully illustrated. Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Apptz- 
Tons’ JourRNAL and THE PopuLar Science MonruLy, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Ar 
pLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—App.etons’ JouRNAt is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all bookseliers and news 
dealers. D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & sst 
Broadway, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of Appietons’ JOUR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. ApPLeToN 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previ to ing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AppLetons’ Rail- 
way Guive. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting 00 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipg. Price, 25 cents. D, AppLeton & Coy 
Publishers, New York. 
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